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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





WittraM Currey Bryant, if not the first, ranks 
with the first of American poets. In the essential 
elements of poetry, Mr. Bryant isa true partici- 
pator. He loves nature in all its manifestations— 
he possesses a chastened enthusiasm—a cultivated 
imagination—a simple elegance of style—a pure 
and flowing diction—a skillful arrangement of 
images and metaphors—a liveliness of wit anda 
healthful and generous sensibility, which give 
ease and gracefulness to nearly all his productions. 
In fact, the character of his mfnd is eminentiy 
poetical—his pieces but mirror forth the lineaments 
of his mind. The best poetry ever written in Ame- 
rica has been of a fugitive nature. There has 
been no really great and successful attempt at an 
extended poem; it is true, we have had the Co- 
lumbiad, by Barlow—M’Fingal, by Trumbul]l— 
Yamoyden, by Sands—the Airs of Palestine, by 
Pierpont—Clio, by Percival—-Pochahontas, by 
Mrs. Sigourney, &c., but though there are passa- 
ges of true beauty in each, none have given char- 
acter or permanence to American poetry. We 
have no poet who, in the remote ages of American 
literature, will be looked to and admired as we 
now regard the productions of Chaucer and Spen- 
ser, the early poets of English civilization. Life, 
with us, is all bustle and excitement, we are wrapt 
up in its cares, and the spirit that would else rise 
within us, is repressed and stunted by their bur- 
den. No where has nature spread out before the 
mind more glorious themes of song, and when, for 
a time, the spirit struggling with the flesh, has, for 
a moment, enfranchised itself and soared upward, 
how sweetly has it carrolled above us, filling the ear 
with melody. Thus, Sprague, tied down to the 
duties of a bank—the lamented Clarke, to the 
drudgery of editorial life—Halieck, to his count- 
ing room, have sent forth occasionally, even from 
these gates of mammon, strains worthy of the 
groves of Helicon. So, also, of Bryant peforming 
the duties of an editor—mingling himself up in 
the strifes of party—the fluctuations of stocks— 
the changes of commerce—the turmoil of daily 
life, has, when he could shake off the dust of these 
sensualities, lifted up his voice with aonian song, 
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and revealed glimpses of a poetry, which shows 
how rich the hidden treasure from whence such 
beauties spring. He, himself, alludes to the de- 
pressing influence of his occupation in some beau- 
tiful lines in the piece entitled “Green River.”’ 


“ Though forced to drudge for the dreg of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud— 

I often come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream. 

For in thy lonely and lovely stream, 

An image of that calm life appears, 

That won my heart in my greener years.” 


We have room but for a few selections—too few 
to do justice to his merits, or satisfy ourselves. 


“LINES TO A WATERFOWL.” 
Whither, ’midst falling dew ; 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths dost thou pursue , 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 
There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows: reeds shall bend 
Soon o’erthy sheltered nest. 
Thou'rt gone! the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yets on my heart 
Deeply hath sank the lesson thou hast Bivens 
And shall not soon depart. 
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He, who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that J must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


In a different measure and with perhaps more 
vigor of expression are his stanza, 


“TO THE PAST.” 


Thou unrelenting Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom 
And glorious ages gone, 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb, 


Childhood, with all its mirth ; 

Youth, manhood, age, that draws us to the ground, 
And last, man’s life on earth, 

Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


@ Thou hast my better years, 

Thou hast my earlier friends—the good—the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form—the exalted mind. 
My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 

Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 
In vain thy gates deny 

All passage save to those who hence depart, 
Nor to the streaming cye 

Thou givest them back—nor to the broken heart. 


» * * * ca 


+ Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered, 
With thee are silent fame 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they— 

Yet shalt theu yield thy treasures up at last, 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past ! 
All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time 
Shall then come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
They have not perished—no! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat. 
All shall come back, each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again; 
Alone shall Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign.” 


How mournfully beautiful are the following, on 
the 


“DEATH OF THE FLOWERS.” 


« ‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing windsy and naked woods, and meadows 
bsswn and sere. 
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Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves 
lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub 
the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the 
gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers that lately 
sprung and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 
ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie but the cold Novem- 
ber rain, 

Calls net from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones 
again 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the wild-rose and the orchis died amid the summer 
glow ; 

But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beau- 
ty stood, , 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the 
plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, 
glade, and glen. 


And now when comes the calm mild day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches tor the flowers whose frag- 
rance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no 
more. 


A few passages from his celebrated ‘“‘Thanatop- 
sis’’ will show the elevated character and imagery 
of the production. It is, says the poet Campbell, 
‘‘ his finest production ; he has never equalled it, 
and no man can excell it.””. High encomium this 
from one of England’s greatest poets. 


‘¢ To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for fiis gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his dark musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ; 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 

‘Yo Nature’s teachings, while from all arounc— 
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Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image.” 

‘‘ Yet not to thy eternal resting place © 

Shalt thou retire alone—ner couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down’ 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre.—The hills 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meade ws green, and, poured round all, 
Oid ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn deeorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through ail the lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.” 


Before we quote the closing lines, we would 
again recur to the words of Campbell, who, in 
speaking of them remarked that he never read 
them he thought, without being a better man. 
There is in them a spirit of kindness which bears 
the fine moral to the depths of the heart. 


“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The soothing sweetness of the subjoined sonnet 


cannot fail to awaken responsive emotions— 


OCTOBER. 
‘© Aye, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath! 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 


And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
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And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South? oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age relieved from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, array, 
In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, mid bowers and brooks, 
And deeper yet the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men as thou dost pass. 


Some of his Spanish translations and imitations 
are very fine, we have room but for one taken 
from Villegas. 


““°Tis sweet, in the green spring, 
To gaze upon the wakening fields around ; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 
A thousand odors rise, 


Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dies. 


Shadowy, and close, and cool, 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook ; 
Forever fresh and full, 
Shines at their feet, the thirst inviting brook ; 
And the soft herbage seems 
Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams. 


Thou, who alone art fair, 
And whom alone I love, art far away, 
Unless thy smile be there, 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay ; 
I care not if the train 
Of leaves, and flowers, and zephyrs go again. 


There are many other poetical beauties in the 
various pieces of Mr. Bryant, and we have 
only offered these as specimens of rich vein of 
thought and the naturalness of fancy which 
pervades all his writings. In speaking thus warm- 
ly of Mr. Bryant we would not forget or set aside 
the merits of other writers, we appreciate them all, 
but circumstances having drawn our attention to 
these pieces we could not refrain from expressing 
our pleasure at their perusal and of recommending 
to others an enjoyment which had given wings of 
golden plumage to hours whose flight had other- 
wise been clogged with heaviness and care. 





we BRAZILIAN SCENERY. 





Ir is generally supposed that the woods abound solitary than every thing around—the silence is 
with birds, whose flight and note continually enli- apalling, and the desolation awful; neither are dis- 


ven the forest ; but nothing can be more still and turbed by the sight or voice of any living thing,save 
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one, which only adds to the impression. Among 
the highest trees, and in the deepest glens, a sound 
is sometimes heard, so singular, that the noise 
seems quite unnatural. It is like the clinking of 
metals, as if two lumps of brass were struck to- 
gether ; and resembles sometimes the distant and 
solemn tolling of a church bell, struck at long in- 
tervals. This extraordinary sound proceeds from 
a bird called Araponga, or Guirapongo. It is 
about the size of a small pigeon, white, with ared 
circle round its eyes. It sits on the tops of the 
highest trees, and in the deepest forests; and 
though constantly heard in the most desert places, 
is very rarely seen. It is impossible to conceive 
of any thing of a more solitary character than the 
profound silence of the woods, broken only by the 
metalic and almost preternatural sound of this in- 
visible bird, coming frem the air, and seeming to 
follow you wherever you go. Ihave watched with 
great perseverance when the sound seemed quite 
near me, and never but once caught a glance of 
the cause. It passed suddenly over the top of a 
very high tree, like a large flake of snow, and im- 
mediately disappeared.—.Votices of Brazil, by the 
Rev. R. Walsh. 

Whilst we lay in the noon day heat, shadowed 
under the thick wood, the very peculiar and ro- 
mantic cry of the Campanero,or bell-bird, would 
be heard at intervals. It is white, about the 
size of a pigeon, with a leathery excrescence on 
its forehead; and the sound which it produces 
in the lone woods, is like that of a convent bell, 
tolling at a distance—Transatlantic Sketches, p. 
29. By Capt. J. E. Alexander. 


THE CAMPANERO, 


Here Nature clad in vestments rich and gay, 
Sits like a Bride in gorgeous palace lone— 
And sees nought move, and hears no sound all day, 


Save from its cloudy source the torrent tumbling, 

And to the mountaio’s foot its glories humbling ; 

Or wild-woods to the desert gale that moan— 

Or far the Campenero’s note deep tolling 

From the pine’s glossy spire, where the breeze, 

Disporting o’er the green and shoreless seas, 

Impels the leafy billows ever rolling. 

It comes again, sad as a passing bell, 

That solitary note—unseen whence swell 

The tones so drear—so secret is the shade, 

Where that coy dweller of the glooms has made 

His perch on high; behind his verdant skreen, 

He nestles, or like transient snow-flakes flash, 

Or flying foam that winds from torrents dash, 

Plunges to stiller haunts, where hangs sublime 

‘The wandering water-vine,* its pitcher green, 

Fill’d from the cloud; where but the Bear may climb, 

Or thirsting savage when the summer ray, 

Has dried each fount, and parched the desert way. 

There safe he dips refresh’d his pearly bill, 

In lympth more pure than from or spring or rill. 

No longer by the wandering Indian shared, 

The dewy draught he there may quaff unsear’d, 

For vacant now giooms every glen and grove, 

Where erst he saw, the quiver’d red-man rove— 

Saw like the Otters brood upon the stream, 

His wild-eyed offspring sport, or ’neath the tree, 

Share with the birds kind Nature’s bounty free. 

Chang’d is the woodland scene, like morning dream, 

The race have vanish'd to return no more— 

Gone from the forest side, the river shore. 

Is it for this thou lone and hermit bird, 

That thus thy knell-like note so sad is heard 

Sounding from every desert shade and dell 

Where once they dwelt, where last they wept farewell; 

They flied, till wearied with the bloody chase, 
Or stopt by the rich spoil, their brethren pale 

Sated, the dire pursuit surceas’d a space. 

While memory’s eye o’er the sad picture fills, 

They fade, nor leave behind or wreck or trace; 

The valiant tribes forgotten on their hills, 

And seen no more in wilderness or vale. 


ARION. 





*( Tillisandria intriculata, and liqulata.) The leaves are protuberant below and form vessels like Pitchers which catch and 


retain the rain water, furnishing eool and limpid draughts to the heate. traveller. in elevations where no water isto be found ‘The 
quantity of fluid contained in these reservoires. is sometimes very corsiderable, and in attempting to reach the flower-stem4t have 


been often drenched by wisetting the plant.—Walsh, p 170. 


t Durmg the administration of the Marquis De Sombal, these people (the Indians.) were protected, and it was decreed that no 
Indian should be reduced to a state of slavery. * * * By a mistaken humanity, however, permission was given to the Brazilians 


to convert their neighbors to Christianity “ * * The Indians were every where hunted down for the sake of their salvation. 
Wars were excited among the tribes, for the laudable purpose of bringing in each other captives, to be converted to chris- 
tianity. The consequence was, that all who could escape, retired to the remotest forests, and there 1s not one now to be found 


in a state of nature, inall this wooded country —Ibid. p. 47. 


+ The Portuguese settle only where they meet with mines, and leave the richer lands, with which the country abounds, un- 


cultivated-—Ibid. 
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THE NAMELESS MANUSCRIPTS. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN LOVE LAWRIE. 





JESSIE MORRISSO N—conrtinvuep. 


CHAPTER IY. 

LreapinG the way into the little back parlor of 
his shop, Mr McAllister forthwith proceeded to 
tell his fears and gloomy apprehensions to Dun- 
can, who listened with a sad heart and distracted 
mind. Mr. McAllister was well known in the 
lower parts of the city, and as we have already 
said, had been a most unpopular member of the 
Council chamber. He wasalso one of the special 
constables, sworn in at that time, and was, in con- 
sequence, much alarmed at the riotous signs of 
the day, knowing well that his house would be the 
first point of attack. 

‘Lord man Duncan,”’ he said, “ it’s no that I’m 
feared, but it gies me a saer heart tae be fechtin’ 
wi’ my fellow craturs as we'll hae tae dae if there’s 
ony disturbance, ye ken we’re ane o' the specials.”’ 

“ Aye !”’ said Duncan in an absent manner, 
‘‘there’ll maybe be need o’ a’ we can dae the 
nicht.”’ ; 

‘“ Aye! an’ they’re an awfu’ set o’ men we've 
got tae dae wi’! They say there’s ane amang them 
that had some haun’ in that business o’ Jessie Mor- 
risson’s, puir lass!”’ 

“ What’s that ye say Mr. McAllister?’ inter- 
rupted Duncan, with sudden vehemence. 

‘* Weel, wha wad hae thocht I could hae started 
ye sae? ye maunna mind thae bits o’ things, Dun- 
can, lad—ye’ll fin’ the worl’ fou’ o’ hypocrisy 
afore ye come tae be muckle aulder. There's that 
puir misguided lassie, Jessie Morrisson, noo 4 

‘** For God’s sake, Mr. McAllister, what dae ye 
ken aboot her? Answer me for the love o’ pity,’ 
was the vehement interruption from. Duncan. 

** Hoot lad, ye’re ower muckle fashed, aboot the 
maiter, but since ye’re sae wild, I'll jist tell ye a’ 
I ken. There’s ane o’ the specials Rab Gilchrist, 
he leeves doon the Gallowgate there. He was 





cocht ae nicht when he was comin’ up tae the 
court house wi’ some papers aboot their doings, 
whar he was examined afore a lang devil-me-care 
lookin’ cheil that took the papers frae him, an’ let 
him gang; but he said that as he passed oot, he 
heard Jessie Morrisson’s voice, and turned roon’ 
an’ there she was just as close tae him as I am tae 
you.” 

‘‘An’ whar’ did he see this?’’ was the anxious 
enquiry. 
* He couldna tell vera weel, for they put a har- 


kerchief ower his een an’ he cauldna sce whar’ 
they took him. Duncan, lad, ye better tak’ a wee 
drap o’ somethin’ tae warm yer heart.” 

‘* But was he shure it was Jessie? ’* was the im- 
patient rejoinder. 

** Hoot aye, he tell’t me himsel’, an’ he was jist 
as shure as he was livin’. But Lord save us, Dun- 
can, isna that the Tron Kirk bell?” 

** Deed is it,” said Duncan witha ghastly smile. 

*‘ It’s shurely no ringin* tae ca’ the specials the- 
gither!” 

“‘] doot it is, Mr. McAllister, sae ye had better 
get ready an’ gang wi’ me.” 

‘¢ Whisht !” said the other, “‘ what noise is that?” 
They both paused to listen, for just then a dis 
tant murmur, like the hoarse fall ofa cataract swell- 
ed in the air. It still seemed far off, and could 
only meet the ear in that wild muffled roar which 
generally accompanies the outbreak of a mob. 
Mr. McAllister stood pale with fear and trembling, 
but Duncan stood high and erect, witha stern 

smile playing on his lips. 

‘* Gude save us Duncan, dinna look that way 
lad—surely ye’re no gaun oot?” 

* Aye! Mr. McAllister, an’ ye’re gau’in’ wi’ me; 
ye ken ye’re ane o’ the constables,” said Duncan. 

«‘ Deil catch me if I stir ae fit this nicht on sic 
an erran’’’, was the vehement answer of Mr. Mc 
Allister. 

“Weel then I maun gang masel? I suppose,” 
said Duncan resolutely. 

‘Na, na, lad, oot o’ this hoose ye winna steer 
the nicht,” said Mr. McAllister. “It’s a’ vera weel 
for a man tae be a special in times o’ peace, but 
when it comes tae the breakin’ o’ banes, an’ sic 
like stramashes, it’s a vera different story.” 

‘* Ye’re no gau’in’ then?”’ said Duncan, 

‘‘Deed no, catch me scaudin’ ma tongue wi’ 
ither folks parritch an’ gettin’ naethin’ but broken 
banes for’t, when I micht be sittin’ sae cosy at the 
ingle neuk. 

** Weel then guid nicht tae ye, for [ maun gang,” 
said Duncan moving towards the door. 

‘¢ Duncan, Duncan Gray, ye’re no gau’ing tae 
dae ony sic’ thing as if ye were daft—na, na lad 
ye'll jist sit here an’ tak’ a glass o’ guid Scotch 
whiskey wi’ me. It’s no often ye’ll taste sic’ 
glen Livet as I hae gotten the noo.” 
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“Mr. McAllister,’ was the firm reply, “‘ye dinna 
ken what ye wad be at. I’m no the man tae break 
my word, though the bale toun was riotin’ against 
masel’ an’ only twa maer.”’ 

“Oo aye, lad, that’s a’ vera fine for ye young 
cheil’s tae say, but when ye come tae ken as 
muckle o’ the worl’ asI dae, ye’ll think better o’t.” 

‘«‘T hope no—open the door wull ye?’’ was the 
quiet reply. 

‘¢ Lord save us, the callan’s gaen clean wud— 
ye’re surely no in airnest Duncan.” 

‘* Deed am I.” 

‘¢ Weel an’ ye’re for gau’in’?’ 

‘“< ] said sae already.” 

‘‘ He that wull tae Cupar maun tae Cupar,” but 
it’s no canny—min’ what I say.”’ 

‘¢ Jist open the door, wull ye?’’ said Duncan, and 
Mr. McAllister, taking up a light, commenced the 
operation of turning keys, and withdrawing bolts, 
saying as he did so— 

‘¢ Weel Duncan, ma lad, I didna think ye were 
sic a fule, but l’msure it’s no ma fau’t. Ye’ll be 
sure tae get broken banes, and ye needna say tuat 
I didna tell ye. Ye see I keepit the door weel 
barred, for 1 was feared there wad be some kin’ o’ 
stramash afore lang. There noo, gang yer ways, 
an’ tak’ care o’ yersel’—dinna put yersel’ furrit 
ony, but keep weel oot o’ the gate o’ the deevils, 
andif ony body asks for me, jist say | wasna sic’ 
a fule as ta be runnin’ aboot wantin’ a broken head. 
Gude nicht !” 

‘‘ Gude nicht!”’ said Duncan, and the next in- 
stant the door closed on him. 

The night was dark as pitch, and the streets 
utterly deserted. The lamps too, shed but a dull, 
feeble light upon the fog which hung like a funeral 
shround over the city, only serving by their dreari- 
ness, to show how yellow and dense was the mist. 
lt was cold, bitter cold. Every little breath of air 
that stirred at the corners of streets, or the en- 
trances to courts, seemed to pierce through the 
frame, into the very bones. All was desolate, 
Every shop was closed and well secured, many 
having boards nailed across the windows in addi- 
tion to the usual precautions. Not alight could 
be seen in the immense masses of frowning archi- 
tecture that rose before him, and all seemed so 
utterly deserted, that Duncan almost started at its 
extreme loneliness. No one was moving, save 
perhaps an occasional straggler hurrying home- 
ward with hasty footsteps, sometimes pansing to 
listen to the distant roar that came from the other 

parts of the city, and then hastening on his way 
witha quicker tread as his imagination conjured 
up scenes of violer.ce and horror that might even 


then be enacting. Through the whole city—caught 
up and echoed again and again among the old 
buildings around him, the bells of every church 
rang a deep alarum, that to. Duncan's heated fancy, 
seemed more like the trump that was to summons 
the dead forth to the judgment than ought else, 
so strangely was it contrasted with the stillness of 
the surrounding streets. 

Buttoning his coat close around him as he made 
these observations, Duncan stole along in the di- 
rection of the Tron Church where the constables 
in his district were to meet. As he passed the 
corner of Bell-street, his attention was arrested by 
the sound of voices, and looking through the gloom 
he could perceive that two figures were standing 
in the street, holding a low conversation with a 
third party, who stood under the shadow ofa court, 
or close, which led up to the houses at the back. 
The two were muffled in cloaks, at least so it ap- 
peared to Duncan, by the imperfect glance he had, 
and after a few words he saw them part and ap- 
proach the place where he was with rapid strides. 
Stepping into a court to avoid observation, Dun- 
can watched them with some surprise, pause on 
the very spot where he had stood. The one was 
taller than the other, and spoke first. As he did 
so, Duncan thought the voice not unfamiliar to 


him. 
‘‘T know not how it is Scott, but the fact is, I 


feel devilish melancholy, and would like to see 
her before I go. Poor girl! she must think me a 
scoundrel, I am afraid.’’ 

*¢ It is too late now to waste time in seeing her 
again,”’ was the harsh reply, as the other made a few 
steps forward. 

‘Stop !’’ said the first speaker in an agitated 
voice, ‘‘ I cannot tear myself from her in this way. 
Good God! whata scoundrel I have been!” 

‘‘ This is folly,” said his companion, “and you 
cannot make matters better now. Come away!” 

*¢ But to leave her thus, without even knowing 
where Iam! If any thing should happen to me 
Scott!” “<2 

‘¢ | saw her and told her all that was necessary,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘ You did! God bless you for it, and what did 
she say,’’ said the other, catching Scott by the 
arm. 

‘¢ She said,” was the answer in a deep solemn 
voice, ‘‘that she was sure you were doing what 
was right, and she hoped God might bless you.” 

‘¢ She did Scott ?”’ answered the other ina husky 
voice, ‘‘ she said this—are you sure she said this ?” 

‘Yes, yes, come away.” 

‘‘ You are sure of it, Scott?” said the other wildly, 
still retaining his arm and looking in his face, 





An old proverb equivalent {p—a wilful man must have his own way. 
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‘¢ you are sure she said this, and blessedme? She 
did not say I was a-a-a-villain °*” 

«‘No, no,” said the other speaker, with some- 
thing like compassion in his tones, “no, no, she 
blessgd you.” 

«“ And did she weep Scott?’ ‘did she weep and 
look as if she loved me even in spite of my villany?” 

“Yes! she wept longand tenderly. Oh, Blurt- 
more, be a man, for you have the nobility of soul 
to make you one, and I have too long grieved for 
your dissipation and recklessness,” was the reply 


in tones that showed the speaker felt what he said. . 


A low groan was all that escaped the other in 
reply, and placing his hand on his foreheag, he 
murmured ‘¢‘Oh God!” in a voice of such melan- 
choly anguish, that the other seemed startled, for 
taking his arm he led him unresistingly away. 
In a few minutes the sound of their steps was un- 
heard, and Duncan, emerging from his place of 
concealment, once more turned his face toward the 
Tron Church. 

As he came out of the court, he looked back, and 
to his surprise he could distinguish a female form 
with her face wrapt in the hood commonly worn 
by the maidens of that time in Scotland, glide 
outof the court and pursue the same track the 
others had taken. When she noticed him, she 
started,anda slight exclamation escaped her, while 
she turned back as if to avoid observation. In an 
instant, however, she seemed to change her mind, 
for advancing towards Duncan, she stood with her 
head bent on the ground, and her whole frame 
trembling with the convulsive sobs she tried in 
vain to suppress. Duncancould not see her face, 
and a suspicion of the truth never entered his 
mind, till his own name was breathed in the soft 
sweet tones that had been his heart’s delight in 
former times. It seemed at that instant as if a veil 
were rent asunder which had covered the past for 
many long weary months. His blood seemed to 
boil and bubble, and riot through his veins. He 
strove to speak, but he could not; and there he 
stood with a choaking sensation of frantic pleasure 
swelling at his heart. 

‘“* Duncan,” said the voice, “ it’s lang since I hae 
seen ye.” 

Ina moment Duncan was another man. He 
felt in an instant, the circumstances in which he 
actually stood, and as he did so, all his habitual 
calmness returned. Still there was an agitated 
tremor in his voice as he answered— 

*‘ Jessie Morrisson that’s surely no you—whar’ 
hae ye been, puir lassie?”’ 


A passionate sob was the only reply, and Dun- 
can saw that her whole frame was agitated with 
the effort to subdue her grief. It was in a husky 
voice he continued— 

“Jessie, there were twa that sorrowed lang and 
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wearily for their puir bairn. They've gaen awa’ 
oot o’ this worl’ o’ care an’ vexin’ noo, Jessie."’ 

“ Duncan, Duncan Gray,” almost screamed the 
poor girl, “dinna kill me, for my heart’s like tae 
break.” 

“Puir thing!’’ said Duncan compassionately, 
‘“‘ God kens I wadna say ae word tae vex ye, but 
the truth wull oot.” 

Another sob of wild anguish was the only re- 
ply, and both stood silent for a time, the poor girl 
vainly endeavoring to subdue her emotion. It was 
with a low, broken voice she answered— 

** Duncan, did ye see ma puir father when he— 


? 


he 

**Aye!’’ said Duncan kindly, “I was beside 
him when he deed. He gied you his blessing Jes- 
sie.” 

‘¢ Oh, God be thankit—and ma mither?”’ was the 
reply, as if a load had been lifted from the poor 
girl’s heart. 

‘* She blessed ye tae, Jessie—and prayed God 
tae hae pity on her puir misguidit bairn.”’ 

A groan burst from the girl’s lips, and she stag- 
gered as if a thunderbolt had struck her- Duncan 
caught the sinking form in his arms, and murmur- 
ed a few words of kindness. 

‘*It’s me that’s dune it a’ Duncan,” washer 
frantic exclamation. ‘1 hae murdered ma puir 
faither and mither.’’ Oh, I wish I was deed— 
deed, Duncan, an’ beside them‘in the kirk yard.’ 

‘‘ Dinna speak that way, Jessie,’’ said Duncan, 
‘‘ ye’ve gota lang life tae leeve yet,an’ God has 
been mercifu’ tae ye.” 

‘¢ Dinna speak o’ mercy, Duncan,”’’ said the poor 
girl, sinking her voice to a low tone of awful 
meaning, ‘‘dinna speak o’ mercy, for I often— 
often—think it wad be mercy if I was to dee, for 
i’m often no richt here,’ and she put her hand to 
her forehead with such a look of mournful pathos, 
that Duncan felt as though his heart would break. 

‘¢ Puir lassie,’’ said he in a choking voice, “ ]’m 
” and he paused, as if 
the effort of speaking were too much for him. 





saer grieved masel’, but 





“Duncan,” said Jessie mournfnlly, “‘ye’re greet- 
in’, and sae ye pity me—lI often thocht ye wad. 
God bless ye, Duncan; but it’s an awfu’ thing tae 
see a man greet.”’ 


9? 


‘¢ Puir, puir lassie !’’ was all that Duncan could 


answer. 


‘An’ ye saw ma puir faither an’ mither dee, 
Duncan, an’ they blessed me, an’ thocht me a puir 
ill-faured lassie. Did they Duncan?” 

‘«‘ They blessed ye,’’ was the hoarse reply. 

‘‘Ye winnasee me maer in this worl’, Duncan, for 
ma heart misgie’s me saer aboot this nicht’s work, 
but I feel glad I hae seen ye, an’ I'll dee wi'a 
lichter heart since I ken my faither an’ mither 
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blessed me. Duncan wull ye bless me? ye're a 
guid man an’ I’m sure ye wish me weel.” 

« Bless ye, bless ye, Jessie—God bless ye, puir 
Jessie, ma puir, puir lassie,’ said Duncan, scarce 
knowing what he did, as the tears fell hot and fast 
from his eyes. 

‘Oh, Duncan, dinna greet—ye'll break ma 
heart, for its an awff’ thing tae see a man greet. 
Duncan wull ye ever come an’ greet abune ma 
grave that way ?” 

‘¢ Oh, Jessie, for the love o? God dinna speak 
sae,” said Duncan, in a choking voice. 

«“ Aye! but Duncan, it maks ma heart lichter’ 
tae think that ye care for me, an’ that maybe ye 
wad come an’ greet abune ma grave, and water 
the grass, till it wad grow bonny an’ green abune 
me,” said Jessie, in a wild, flurried tone. 

‘¢ Jessie, ye dinna ken what ye’re sayin,’ 
Duncan tenderly. 

‘¢ Ye’re richt there, Duncan,” said she putting 
her hand to her head with a confused look,’’ its 
sometimes the way wi’menoo. But | maun gang. 
Farewell! Duncan,” ‘ 

‘‘ An’ whar wad ye gang on sic a night ?”’ said 
Duncan seizing her by the arm. 

‘‘] maun gang whar’ ye canna follow me,” said 
she struggling to free herself. 

‘ But Jessie, it’s no richt—weel, if ye want it, 
I'll let ye alane,”’ and ashe said so with something 
of offended pride, Jessie had uttered the single 
word ‘ farewell,’ and plunging down the court, 
was lost to sight in its dark windings. 


’ 


said 


CHAPTER V. 


When Duncan reached the Tron Church, he 
found every thing inatumult. There wasa broad 
stream of light glaring across the street from the 
open doors, and it enabled him to see the various 
persons seated with their batons in hand, some 
endeavoring to look fierce, and others appearing 
as pale andtrembling as possible. When he came 
in, they were being paraded under the direc- 
tions of Marshal Graham, who at that time held 
the office of Captain of Police. This was the man 
who afterwards, on his death-bed, declared that he 
would not die in peace unless he were buried with 
military honors. He was now actively employed 
in calling the people together, and placing them 
in rank, so as to present some little appearance of 
discipline. 

The streets had a curious appearance at this 
time. We have already said the night was dark, 
and now the little remaining light was being ex- 
tinguished by the mob, whose hoarse cries pro- 
claimed their approach along Argyle street, break- 
ing every lamp on their way. This gave them an 
appearance absolutely horrifying, for they were 
utterly enveloped, as it were, in a cloud of dark- 
ness, from which arose such a wild chorus of 


fn 
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groans and shrieks, and oaths, as smote upon the 
ear most horribly. 

The constables, meanwhile, were drawn up ina 
line by the church, and there Marshal Graham, 
with the city officers, paused to contemplate the 
scene before him. Dragoons were riding @p and 
down begging to know where their officers were 
quartered, and receiving erroneous and contrary 
orders. Windows were open, and females gazed 
on the scene below, shrieking in wild terror as 
each new burst of triumph would rise from the 
mob; thousands were rushing up towards the 
church for protection; bells were ringing, and the 
mingled oaths and cries for mercy, shouts and 
groahs, the trampling of feet, the crashing of win- 
dows and lamps, and the wild roar of countless 
thousands, all rising in such a darkness as hell it- 
self might boast of, formed a scene which baffles 
description. 
trembling with fear; many of the soldiers had 
gathered round the church, utterly unable to find 
their way to quarters, and all exertion, or even at- 
tempts to quell the riot were at anend. The pro- 
vost of the city, a full-faced, round, active little 
man, after bustling about for some time, had at 
last sunk into a state of quiescence, fairly apalled 
by the sights and sounds around him. Marshal 
Graham stood close by him, and at last suggested 
the propriety of reading the riot act. 

‘Oh, it’s weel eneugh tae talk, but damn the 


thing, hoo can a man read tae thae deevils? Lord, 


they wad hae their haun’s on ma thrapple afore | 


began,” was the impatient reply of the worthy pro- q 


vost. 


‘But we can get you into a house opposite,” | 


said the Marshal. 
*« Sae ye can, Maister Graham.” 


‘Captain, if you please, my Lord,” said the 


proud man, slightly raising his cap. 


‘¢ Aye, weel Captain Graham, or General Gra 
ham, as ye like,” said the provost, with a humor — 
ous twinkle in his eye—‘* We maun try that plan. — 


Get yer constables ready, an’ we'll be doon on 
them like a flash o’ fire. 
barracks.”’ 


“Fall in—fall in, men,” said the full deep voice 
of Graham, “ mark time—keep in your ranks— ~ 
march,” and away went the fellows, at a quick 


rapid trot down the street. 


When they reached the Candleriggs, they fouui 


the mob wreaking their vengence on Mr. McAl: 


lister‘s shop, and so busy were they, that the con — 
stables were allowed to remain unnoticed, as be. 


neath their contempt. The provost was smuggleé 


by back lanes, and such means, into a house above 
the mob, where, with many interruptions, he suc: — 
The cere — 


ceeded in mumbling over the riot act. 
mony being ended, the approach of the —th regi- 


ment of highlanders was anxiously looked for, 


The constables stood aghast and ~ 


I hae sent up tae the © 
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and in the meanwhile, the work of destruction 
went on apace. Every thing was dark, and though 
nothing could be seen, the sounds of blows and 
cries made a horrible discord, heard as they were 
in the midst of total darkness. 


As to the constables, they stood where they had 
at first been posted, on the outside of the mass 
who blocked up the Candleriggs, and stretched in 
a wide column down Argyle street. Duncan, half 
confused, and scarce conscious of any thing but 
that Jessie’s seducer might fall under his eye, 
stood with close set teeth and unmoved face, those 
around him uttering cries of horror at the oaths 
and shrieks which filled the air around, the greater 
part looking as if they were sincerely frightened 
by the mob. 


Things were in this state. when a murmar 
among the crowd, which swelled into a roar, 
told that the soldiers were approaching. That im- 
mense body of men rose and fell, heaving like the 
waves of the sea at the intelligence ; and present- 
ly, looking up Argyle street, towards the Cross, 
the glare of torches might be seen, shining onthe 
bright tartans and polished bayonets of the high- 
landers. The special constables were drawn off 
and presently the soldiers swept in a wide column 
down the street, taking up their stand directly 
opposite the Candleriggs. Their torches blazed 
clear, revealing the stern old houses with their 
quaint rugged chimneys on either side, the fa- 
ces of the rioters black and scowling, their 
heads rising and falling like prairie grass, and 
making the heavens over head, and the distance 
around, appear more black and dismal than ever. 


The mob meanwhile had wreaked their ven- 
geance on Mr. McAllister’s house, and the boldest 
of them presently began to throw brickbats and 
other missiles at the soldiers. Others followed 
their example, and soon obliged ‘“ the red coats” to 
retreat. They took up their stand in Argyle street, 
the mob pressing them on all sides—galled, and 
often seriously wounded by the stones, &c. thrown 
atthem. Still they kept their post with admira- 
ble patience, the commanding officer only waiting 
orders to fire. {n the meanwhile, being incom- 
moded by the pressure on all sides, he endeavored 
to clear a space around him by dispersing those in 
his immediate vicinity. 

““?Tention—mark time—quick step—forward— 
charge*—were the orders issued in rapid succes- 
sion, and immediately the crowd gave way, crush- 
ing and running, and jostling each other in their 
endeavors tu get out of the way. As they opened 
on all sides, and left a cleared space, Duncan could 
perceive a tall man, muffled in a cloak, and mount- 
ed on a fine blood horse, riding among the crowd. 
In an instant with aloud curse, he had left the 
10 
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ranks, and rushed with fierce energy down the 
space in the rear of the troops. Ina moment it 
was filled up with hundreds of men, who mistook 
his object, and who now rushed after the soldiers 
with loud cries and oaths of vengeance. ‘ Give 
me room,” shouted Duncan in a frantic voice, but 
amid the roar of speakers, the tramp of feet, the 
shrieks of horror-stricken women, and the noise 
and clamour every where around him, his voice 
was unheard. Once more the crowd opened, and 
with the velocity of a madman, he rushed down 
again. The soldiers were drawn up before him, 
and saw the movement. “Seize him, seize that 
fellow,” cried the commanding officer, anda dozen 
hands were stretched out to do so, but the mob 
closed between them, and bore him off, mustering 
round him a hundred deep. ‘ Let me go,” he 
shrieked, but in vain. The wild cries of the mob, 
a thousand tossing faces lit by the flaming torches, 
the tramp of countless thousands, and the per- 
petual and monotonous clamour the bells poured 
forth, was all he could see or hear. Again the 
crowd opened, and he saw the object of his search, 
towering high above the tossing heads of the peo- 
ple. 
of strength, one wild bound, a few steps, and he 


A convulsive struggle, a gigantic exertion 


stood with the bayonets of the soldiers at his 
breast. 

‘* Back, back,” cried a hundred voices along the 
line. 

‘* Never! sohelp me God, never,” was the fierce 
reply, as he endeavored to break the lines by putting 
aside the bayonets. 

‘Run him through—down with him,” shouted 
the commanding officer, and as he spoke, Duncan’s 
fist was dashed in his face, and he lay on the 
ground. A wild cry of exultation burst from his 
lips, and as a thousand active forms poured round 
him to cover his retreat, and a thousand hoarse 
tongues shouted in delight, he cleared the interve- 
ning space between the object of his search and 
himself, and in an instant had his hand on the 
cloak of the horseman, and his gripe on the bridle 
of the horse. 

“ Ha!>-was the exclamation of the horseman at 
this demonstration. 
were the words 
that Duncan muitered through his set teeth. 

‘s Let me go, sir.” 


‘‘ Rascal! villian! seducer!” 


‘¢ Never! so help me God, never.” 

‘¢] will make you then.” 

‘¢ Laird o’ Blurtmore, ye're a fause black-hearted 
villain—and ye will die—I ha’ sworn it.” 

‘Take that, scoundrel,” said Blurtmore, pre- 
sentiug a pistol, but his arm was caught in the 
powerful grip of Duncan, who laughed wildly as 
he did so. 

“ All ready—present—take aim—fire,’’ shouted 
the commanding officer of the troops, and in an 
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instant followed the quick regular volley of the 
whole line. The hand that Duncan held fell 
powerless—a wild shriek rent the air—and as the 
corpse of young Blurtmore fell a dead weight in 
his arms, a female form sprung from the crowd, 
and sunk with wild cries beside the body of her 
lover and seducer. It was Jessie Morrison. 





Time had gone by—deep, wonderful Time— 
Time the great Reformer—the mighty Lethe—the 
viewless Architect—the hallower of men and 
things—the records of Religion—the deep, search- 
ing Monitor of Eternity. The ocean is a sublime 
emblem of it, but hackneyed by long use: the 
clouds in a Wintry sky are better, for like Time 
they come laden with darkness and storm, and 
shadow forth, in their movements, strange forms 
and visionary things that but live in fancy, and 
yet appear with the hues of reality. On, on, it 
speeds, and its viewless course had left the events 
above recorded, buried in the womb of the past. 

It was a calm, beautiful evening, and the sum- 
nrer sunset was lingering in quiet beauty o’er the 
West, brightening into a ruddy glow the broad 
waters of the Clyde as they swept in princely 
beauty to the sea. At the door of his cottage on 
the hill sat Duncan Gray. He had been very, 
very sad during the whole day, and now the mem- 
ories of old times were busy with him. It was an 
hour for contemplation in that quiet spot; the 
drowsy hum from the city coming slow and sol- 
emnly on his ear—the singing mavis with its shrill 
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notes—the trees whispering soft tales to the twi- 
light wind, and the sunset streaming in rich light 
o’er the West, itself so like Memory, dwelling fond- 
ly on the bright scene it had left—all, all induced 
contem»lation. He was startled by a female form 
who had reached his side and stood there, silent 
and closely veiled. He rose and asked her to en- 
ter his house—it was the house where Jessie Mor- 
risson had lived, and the door of her little apart- 
ment was open. The stranger walked hurriedly 
forward, and entering, disappeared from view. In 
some surprise, Duncan followed, and there, on her 
knees, her face buried in her hands, was Jessie 
Morrisson, sobbing convulsively. ‘*Ohmy God!”’ 
she cried,and they were the last words she uttered. 
There, in the room where her first pure and inno- 
cent days had been spent, her heart broke, and the 
spirit passed away. 

Suffice it 
to say, that in the calm summer evenings, when 
‘*the gloaming’’ begins to fall over the face of na- 
ture,a weary, care-worn man is seen stealing into 


lt is needles to dwell on the sequel. 


the little church yard at Govan. There is many 
a green grave in it—many aone that would almost 
make death inviting—flowers bloom on some as if 
in mockery of the decay below, and on others there 
is nought but wild grass. All these are passec by 


him, but when he comes to a eertain tomb he is 


. seen to kneel over it and weep, in low and unob- 


trusive grief. That tomb is eovered by a little 
stone, and that stone bears the simple inseription 


JESSIE MORRISSON. 





TURGESIUS: 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
OF THE DANISH DOMINION IN IRELAND. 


BY CHARLES 


KYLE. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Tue work which is now laid before the public in 
the form ofa ‘‘ Historical Romance,” embraces that 
part of Irish history, which treats of the second inva- 
sion of Ireland by the Danes. At the period to which 
we refer, namely the commencement of the ninth 
century, that country after having several times chan- 
ged masters, and after having severely suffered both 
from foreign oppression, and the dissensions of its na- 
tive princes, was at length beginning to enjoy some 
of the blessings consequent upon the introduction of 
Christianity, and the improvement which took place in 
the cultivation of the arts andsciences. In this short 
sketch we think it sufficient, briefly to sum up the 


most important and interesting events on which our 
tale is founded. About the close of the eighth cen- 
tury,a period when almost all Europe was sunk in 
the grossest barbarism and idolatry, this unhappy 
country began to emerge from obscurity; and ignor- 
ance, and superstition vanished before the salutary in- 
fluence of the Gospel. Already had science spread 
her enlightening wings over this land of her adoption, 
while peace and prosperity seemed to smile on its in- 
habitants. However, this tranquility was but trans- 


ient. The dread pirates of Scandinavia, whose do- 
minion extended over the greater part of Europe, and 
whose power was unrivalled on the sea, determined 
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to try their fortune in the small but fertile kingdom of 
Hibernia, trusting that from its insular situation, they 
would have no difficulty in making themselves mas- 
ters of the soil. 

Accordingly in the year 800, a large body of these 
marauders landed on its shores, and spreading them- 
selves over the country commenced hostilities by their 
usual predatory mode of warfare. Having been defea- 
ted however, in their attempt to gain a footing in the 
Island, they were obliged to abandon it for atime. 

During a period of several years that elapsed from 
their first appearance until the arrival of a fleet under 
Turgesius, the Irish were embroiled in an almost 
ceaseless scene of bloodshed and civil discord. And 
when that Danish commander arrived with a formida- 
ble force, he found the country well suited to his 
ambitious projects ; projects which he had little diffi- 
culty in gratifying, and which afterwards proved to the 
Irish how fatal was the disunion, which had exposed 
them to the mercy ofan unrelenting foe. 

After having taken a cursory view of the state of 
Ireland, and its final subjugation by the Danish prince, 
we next proceed to the events which took place when 
that tyrant had succeeded in establishing himself as 
monarch of the whole kingdom. 

In detailing these events, we have endeavored in 
the most particular points to adhere as closely as poss- 
ible to historical truth,and although, often obliged to 
introduce fiction, it has been merely forthe purpose 
of embellishing our tale. 

Our story contains under the title of a ‘*Historical 
Romance,” the short but tyrannical reign of Turge- 
sius—the most important circumstances connected 
with it—the interesting manner in which his death 
was effected: lastly, the suppression of the Danes, 
who in turn were obliged to submit to those very peo- 
ple, whom they had so long held in thraldom, and 
who permitted them notwithstanding all their past 
cruelties, to make a sctilement in the country, and ex- 
tended to them the benefit of the same laws, privile- 
ges and form of government, which they themselves 
enjoyed. 


CHAPTER If. 


Tr was towards the close of an autumnal evening in 
the year 853, thata small body of cavalry might be 
seenascending the side of one of those steep hills, 
which forma part of the boundary between the coun- 
ties of Sligo and Leitrim, and which stretching almost 
inacircular form embrace within their deep valley, 
the magnificent waters of Lough Gill. The sun which 
Was just setting, lingered for a moment on the loftiest 
summit of the western range, as if to take a parting 
glance at the clear mirror, which had all day long re- 
flected his bright rays, and on whose unruflled surface 
appeared several smali islands, the thick foliage of 
whose woods now tinted with the ruddy light of de- 
parting day, made them seem like so many gems set 
inits pure bosom. Atthe head of the troop, which 
swe have described, rode a young man apparently 
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about twenty-five years of age, whose high and oval 
forehead, dark complexion and quick and flashing eye, 
bespoke the true Milesian. He was about five feet 
ten inches in height, and of a form, which though cast 
in rather aslight mould was yet indicative of great 
personal strength. 

Descended froma line of illustrious ancestors, who 
had for centuries ruled the principality of Breffny, 
Connell O’Rourke, its present representative was 
deprived of both his parents at avery early age. At 
the period of which we write, superior military talent 
united touncommon physical power were considered 
not only by the Irish, but also by many of the other 
warlike nations of Europe, as the most requisite qual- 
ifications inthe chieftain of a great sept. It there- 
fore not unfrequently occurred, that the claims of the 
rightful heir were set aside either on account of his 
youth, or some personal imperfection, and his place 
supplied by one of his nearest relatives, who was elec- 
ted by the general suffrage of the clan. The uncle of 
the young Connell, Fergus O’Rourke, whose eleva- 
tion to the princedom, followed not long after the 
death of his brother, wasa man of morose and arbitrary 
disposition. Reigning over apeople, who acknowl- 
edge no law save the will of their superior, the fierce 
chieftain experienced in the independent character of 
his nephew, an opposition to his authority, that he 
could but ill endure. Beloved from infancy by the 
subjects of his father to whom his noble qualities had 
endeared him, the young prince as he advanced in 
years, displayed so much wisdom and talent tor com- 
mand, that many of them deeply regretted the neces- 
sity which had occasioned a change in the succession. 
The haughty Thiernach, (Chieftain,) was not ignor- 
ant of the feelingsof his people towards their young 
favorite. Hehad long looked with jealousy on the 
growing popularity of his nephew, with the immediate 
retainers of his house, many of whom had been the 
companions of his youthful hunting excursions, and 
had trained him in the exercise of all the warlike 
weapons of the age. 

Three years had now passed since the death of his 
father, and still Connell O'Rourke was the inmate of 
his uncle’s castle. To him those had been years of 
bitterness andsuffering. Possessinga frank and gen- 
erous temper, he had long endured with manly for- 
bearance the il] treatment of the Thiernach, who was 
never very solicitous to conceal from his young kins- 
man, his hatred and jealousy of him. Their in- 
tercourse was consequently limited; they in fact but 
seldom met, for the young prince avoided as.much as 
possible the society ofa man to whom he knew his 
presence was atall times disagreeable. He passed 
the greater part of his time in the company of twe 
humble, but devoted adherents of his family, from 
whose affectionate attentions he experienced that 
kindness, which hisbrutal relative deniedhim These 
were his foster-brother Redmond, or as he was com- 
monly designated by theclan, Redmond, dhu more, 
or big black Redmond—an appellation which had 
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been bestowed on him on account of his gigantic pro- 
portions, and the more than ordinary dark hue of his 
complexion,—and the aged harper of the sept. Under 
the tuition of the latter, he acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency in music and poetry, which were evenin the 
dark ages cultivated by the Irish ina superior degree; 
and no young noble was considered educated, who did 
not possess a knowledge of these arts.* But a period 
had now arrived, that was destined to call forth the 
latent energies of many a youthful and gallant breast. 
The dread scourge of Europe, the piratical Danes, 
under the conduct of the renowned Turgesius had 
Jately made an incursion on the Island, and were al- 
ready in possession of some of the most important 
strongholds in the kingdom. Their ferocity, their 
unexampled’atrocities, had aroused to vengeance those 
daring spirits, in whom the whelming waters of civil 
discord had not yet extinguished the fire of patriotism. 
Thousands had already rallied round the standard of 
their Sovereign, determined to sacrifice their lives in 
the defence of their native soil. An express shortly 
arrived at the castle of Breffny, from the supreme 
monarch, commanding its prince to collect his follow- 
ers, and proceed without delay to the general 1endez- 
vous of the Irish army at Tarah. Fergus O’Rourke, 
who had fiom motives of personal enmity to the pres- 
ent Sovereign, strongly opposed his elevation to the 
throne, returned a haughty refusal to his summons. 
In vaindid the gallant Connell entreat permission of 
his kinsman to arm his retainers, and rush to the res- 
cue of his suffering conntry. In vain did the royal 
messenger urge him to lay aside all feelings of animos- 
ity, and join in the common cause. The disloyal 
chieftain remained inexorable alike to the calls of duty, 
andhumanity. Finding that every remonstrance pro- 
ved ineffectual with his kinsman, Connell O’Rourke 
determined to leave the castle of his ancestors, and 
offer to his Sovereign all which it was in his power to 
bestow—a strong arm anda loyal heart. He accor- 
dingly communicated his intentions to his uncle, who 
it may be supposed offered no obstacle to his plans. 
The day following the one on which the herald had 
arrived, saw him set off in the train of that personage, 
for the head quarters of the imperial army, with only 
one attendant, the companion and friend of his child- 
hood, his faithful fostei-brother. 


Years rolled on, and still the barbarous Dane main- 
tained his footing in the Island. The simoom of civil 
discord, which had desolated the land, at length left 
its victims at the mercy of their relentless oppressors. 
The power of the Irish could be said to exist no lon- 
ger. Turgesius who was now settled in Armagh had 
succeeded in establishing hiinself as monarch of the 
whole kingdom. Malachy king of Meath who filled 
the imperial chair when that tyrant invaded Ireland, 
had made every exertion to crush his power. 

He maintained an almost uninterrupted warfare with 





* The Trish were at a period long before the Christian era celebrated for their skill, 
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the usurper during a period of many years; but having 
been at length deserted by the greater part of his re- 
bellious subjects, he was left completely at the mercy 
of the victor. In this emergency a herald unexpec- 
tedly arrived from the camp of the invader, bearing 
prope sals of peace to the Irish Monarch. O’ Melagh- 
lin gladly accepted the offer, but it was in the hope 
of being enabled through means of it to devise some 
plan for the destruction of his perfidious enemy. 

A day was accordingly fixed upon for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, which was to be signed by both 
Monarchs in the presence of their respective subjects. 
In the several campaigns which had taken place, 
Connell O’Rourke had risen high in favor with his 
Sovereign. lis superior military talents had early 
procured him a post of high trust in the Irish army, 
but his patriotism had obtained him a still more ines- 
timable reward, in the love of his Monarch’s daugh- 
ter, the beautiful Melchisda. That love however, was 
destined to meet with interruption from a quarter 
whence it was least expected. 

It was at the treaty of peace between O’Melaghlin 
and the Danish King, that the latter saw for the first 
time the Lady Melchisda, and was so struck with her 
beauty, that nothing but the possession of her person 
would satisfy him. His was a temper that could 
brook no opposition to his will, and the Irish Monarch 
had therefore, either to sacrifice his child, or abide 
the vengeance ofthe tyrant. Aware ofthe crafty na- 
ture of the monster, with whom he had to deal, O’Me- 
lazhlin smothered his resentment, and seemed to 
look upon his propesal as a peculiar honor to his 
family. 

Turgesius departed highly gratified with the success 
of his suit, for be trusted that his marriage with the 
Lady Melchisda would eventually contribute to allay 
the bitter animos:ty existing between his Danish, and 
Irish subjects. Business of importance requiring his 

presence in his Northern dominions, he was obliged 
to defer the celebration of his nuptials for some weeks; 
and this delay on the part of the tyrant afforded to the 
Irish Monarch, an opportunity of putting his cherish- 
ed project into execution. 

About a fortnight after this event, the stronghold of 
Turgesius near Drogheda, was suddenly attacked in 
the night by a choice body of warriors under the con- 
duct of the young Thiernach of Breffny. The Danish 
King was absent at the time, having gone a few days 
before to Strangford Longh, to witness the disembark- 
ing ofa reinforcement of his countrymen, who had 
just arrived under the command of one of his distin- 
guished generals. 

So furions was the assault of O’Rourke and his fol- 
lowers, that the fort was quickly carried by storm, and 
the standard of Erin planted on its walls. The unex- 
pected return of Turgesius, however, at this moment, 
turned the fortune of the battle. Drawing his troops 
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around the fosse, he called loudly on the garrison to 
rally intheir defence. Hemmed in between the de- 
fenders of the fort, and the 1einforcement on its out- 
side, the Irish were now reduced to a dreadful strait. 

In all the trying scenes through which he had gone, 
the courage of O’Rourke, had never been put to so 
severe atrial. Still his prudence did not forsake him. 
Calling on his men to follow him, he 1ushed towards 
the open main gate of the fortress, where he was met 
by Turgesius, with a select band of warriors. After 
a fierce struggle in which many of his people fell de- 
fending him, he succeeded in cutting his way through 
the enemy. Fortunately forthe survivors, under cov- 
er of the night, and from their superior knowledge of 
the country, they eluded all pursuit. 

It was on the second evening after O’Rourke’s un- 
successful attack on the stronghold of the usurper, 
that we have introduced him to the reader, journeying 
with his toil worn troop towards the home of his an- 
cestors. Seven years before he had looked as he then 
supposed, for the last time on the magnificent scene 
before him. 

There still lay the beautiful lake as he had seen it 
in his boyhood, laving the base of the wood-clad 
mountains, which formed the boundary of its blue 
waters. What reverses had taken place in his condi- 
tion in that short period. A stripling of eighteen, he 
had Jeft the castle of his uncle, to enter the worldas a 
soldier of fortune. His success had been various. 
He had risen to the highest honor to which his ambi- 
tion could aspire. He had been frequently victorious 
over the enemies of his country, but had been as fre- 
quently reduced to the greatest straits through the 
jealousy, or more generally disunion of the insubor- 
dinate chieftains who served under him, and he had 
lately engaged in a project, which proved unsuccess- 
ful, and which he foresaw would ultimately bring ru- 
in on all with whom he was connected. During his 
absence, his uncle was killed in a casual quarrel with 
the Thiernach of Covlavin, the hereditary enemy of 
his family. The government of the principality had 
consequently devolved on him, and with crushed 
hopes and blighted prospects, he was now returning 
to the halls of his father a fugitive from the tyranny 
ofa foreign usurper. 

The party had now left the hilly country, and enter- 
ed ona wide moorland. Halfan hour’s ride brought 
them before the great feudal castle of Breffny, which 
was reared almost on the brink of a high precipice, 
along the base of which swept a deep and rapid river, 
which emptied into Lough Gill. Thetroop now hal- 
ted at the outworks, and the Prince putting his bugle 
to his lips, sounded the war cry of the sept. Scarce 
had the notes died away, when a tumultuous shout of 
joy arose within the castle, and several persons might 
be seen hurrying towards the ramparts, bearing lighted 
flambeaux. And when the clanking of the draw- 
bridge, as it fell heavily to the ground, announced to 





*A magnificent Cathedral was founded in Armagh in 
or Patrick, to which was attached an episcopal palace 
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those on the walls, that the party was about to enter the 
castle; they descended to the courtyard to welcome 
their beloved young Lord after the long absence of 
seven years. 


CHAPTER III. 


We must now allow a period of some weeks to 
elapse since the unsuccessful attack of the Irish, on 
the strong hold of the Dane, and transport our read- 
ers to an antique looking apartment in the great Cathe- 
dral* of Armagh. It wasa room of considerable di- 
mensions with a lofty and arched ceiling, supported 
by stone pillars that exhibited the magnificent archi- 
tecture of avery early period. Along the walls on 
each side were hung promiscuously banners, pennons 
and shields, with all the warlike accoutrements of the 
day; trophies, which had been obtained in many a 
bloody field. In the farther end of the room, on a 
platform of solid stone, raised about three feet from the 
ground, and covered with cloth of gold, was placed 
an ebony throne of the most exquisite workmanship 
surmounted by an ample covering of purple silk dam- 
ask, while hangings of the same costly materials de- 
scended to the very foot of the throne. Overhead float- 
ed the royal banner of Denmark, emblazoned with the 
aims of that nation—an eagle, bearing in his talons the 
sword of destruction, on which was inscribed the dread 
motto **I spare not!” 

On this throne of state sat a man of commanding 
and military figure, apparently in the wane of life; but 
the hardships of war, with long exposure to the wea- 
ther, had added several years to his appearance. His 
features, though not regular, would have been deemed 
handsome, were it not for that peculiarly fierce and 
forbidding expression of the eye, which marks the 
restless workings—the unbridled passions and unholy 
desires of a depraved and cruel mind. 

The late violation of a solemn treaty of peace, by 
the Irish monarch, and his deceitful conduct with re- 
gard to the suit of the Danish prince, had so highly ex- 
asperated the latter, that he determined at once to throw 
off the mask of forbearance and enforce a compliance 
to his wishes. He accordingly issued a proclamation, 
summoning O’Melaghlin to repair to Armagh on an 
appointed day, attended by the provincial kings, and 
the princes of inferior rank, to do him homage for 
their dominions, and witness the solemnization of his 
nuptials with the Lady Melchisda; threatening to in- 
flict summary punishment on all who should refuse to 
comply. For this purpose he now occupied the seat 

of royalty around which stood the great officers of 
his household, arrayed in the most costly habili- 
ments, while the seats beneath the dais were filled 
with the Irish chieftains, who were dressed in the sim- 
ple costume of their country. Atthe right, aad a lit- 
tle apart from Turgesius, sat a man, who although far- 
advanced in years, retained the vestiges of a once 


the year 445, by the patron saint of the Island Patricius 
and a seminary for education. When the tyrant Tur- 


gesius settled in Armagh he expelled the clergy and students from the college and seized upon the palace, 


which he enjoyed with its revenues while he lived.—{ Dr. Stewart’s History of Armagh. 
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handsome countenance. His worn frame and furrow- 
ed cheek, however, gave evidence of a life of toil and 
care: yet there was in his countenance that benignity 
of expression which also told that that life had been 
avirtuous one. Ubba,a Danish noble of exalted rank, 
had been appointed the guardian of Turgesius, during 
his minority, that Prince’s father having died while he 
was yetvery young. Faithful to the trust which had 
been reposed in him, the virtuous Ubba discharged, as 
faras lay in his power, his duty towards his youns 
ward, and endeavored to implant in his breast the 
seeds of early virtue. But it seemed as if nature had 
ordained it otherwise. All the excellent precepts of 
his guardian were only thrown away on the refractory 
Turgesins, foras he alvanced in years, his conduct 
evinced an unbounded ferocity of temper. 


In all the tragical scenes which followed his invasion 
of Iteland, he was directed solely by the advice of Gu- 
thram, a man who was capable of stooping to the com- 
mission of any crime to ingratiate himself with the 
tyrant. Whenever a deed of cold, premeditated vil- 
Jainly was projected by Turgesius, he was sure to an- 
ticipate him in the perpetration of it; and if it were 
possible, even exceeded him in every species of cruel- 
ty and oppression. From the period of his admission in- 
to the service of the Danish monarch, Guthrum had 
conceived a deadly hatred to the veteran Ubba. The 
stern and unyielding principles of the latter, had ex- 
cited in the breast of the unprincipled minister those 
feelings of dislike which the wicked ever entertain to- 
wards the virtuous—feelings which originate in noth- 
ing save a consciousness of their own guilt, and of 
superior worth in the object of their detestation. 


Deeply had Guthrum plotted for the destruction of 
the man he hated. Various were the plans which he 
devised to blast his reputation in the eyes of his royal 
master. So well-timed were his machinations, and 
60 great was the influence which he had acquired over 
the mind of Turgesius, that it is more than probable 
his enmity to the old noble would have long since ter- 
minated in the disgraee, perhaps death of the latter, 
had not the great popularity of the veteran chief with 
the army, always deterred their commander from exer- 
cising any violence on his person. The tyrant had 
been for some time engaged in close conversation with 
his favorite, but they spoke in so suppressed a tone 
that it rendered their conversation inaudible. It was, 
however, apparent from the looks which they occasion- 
ally directed towards the Irish Chiefs, that those pet- 
sons formed the subject of their conversation. And 
it was easy to detect in those looks the fiendish exul- 
tation thatthe misfortunes of their fallen foes had in- 
spired. 

Turgesius at length arose, and advancing three 
steps in front of the throne, waved his hand in to- 
ken of silence, and then addressed the assembly as 
follows: 

Nobles of Denmark and Princes of Ireland, an oc- 
casion of atwo fold nature has called you together 
this day, one of which is to witness the celebration of 
a ceremony to be performed according tothe establish- 


edusage of the country, I refer to the ratification of 
our alliance with the daughter of the Irish monarch. 
The other is to receive from O’ Melaghlin and his tri- 
butaries an acknowledgement of our right to the do- 
minions which the chances of war have assigned us. 
Under the divine auspices of the immortal Tomar, the 
founder of our ancient race, we left the shores of our 
native country, being guided to this land by a rnmor of 
the internal discords that had embroiled its Princes in 
continual warfare, hoping thatas they were but ill cal- 
culated to preserve that peace and unanimity which in 
every country constitute the happiness of the people, 
they would gladly relinquish into the hands of those 
better adapted to maintain it, the government of 
the principalities over which their jurisdiction ex- 
tended. 

But it has happened otherwise, notwithstanding the 
laudable motives by which we were actuated in our 
voyage to this land. The Irish people, as if infuriated 
by some demon, have treated our conciliating offers 
with the utmost ingratitude, and have even carried 
their enmity to us so far as to proceed to acts of vio- 
lence and aggression. We have, therefore been com- 
pelled to have recourse to force of arms, in order to 
punish the inhospitible conduct evinced to us by a peo- 
ple whom we came to serve. The fortune of war has 
at length after a long and bloody campaign decided in 
our favor, and placed the fate of thousands at our dis- 
posal. Our present meeting isas I have before stated 
of atwo fold nature, the secondary object of which is 
to afford to those chieftains who have hitherto opposed 
our.administration, an opportunity of repairing their 
offences by voluntarily submitting to our authority. 

Princes of Ireland, be assured that on a compliance 
with our requisitions, not only vour own safety but that 
of the entire nation depends. Now if, in conformity 
with our proclamation you acknowledge our right to 
the sovereignty which the conquest of this country has 
obtained us and swear fealty to us as your liege lord, 
we will, of our gracious mercy grant you our protec- 
tion. We further more require at your hands the sur- 
render of your principal strongholds, with all right and 
interest therein to be dealt with according to our royal 
pleasure. 

On these conditions now rest your only hopes. “For 
by the blue vault of Heaven, if ye comply not with our 
terms, the spirit of the godlike Tomar himseif shall 
not protect you from our vengeance.” 

When he had concluded speaking loud bursts of ap- 
probation arose among the Danish nobles and soldiery 
while acclamations of long live our great and warlike 
Turgesius rang with a deafening sound through the 
vaulted chamber, which were answered from without 
by a loud flourish of trumpets, whose deep and thrill- 
ing notes now aroused the Irish from the lethargic 
state into which they had fallen and made them awake 
to the danger that menaced them. ‘They at once per- 
ceived the folly they had committed in intrusting their 
safety to the honor of the tyrant, and the utter impossi- 
bility of remedying their situation, hemmed in as they 
were by the roval guards, who onasignal from Guth- 
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rum, had completely surrounded them. Being thus 
cut off from all communication with their attendants 
without, any aftempts fo escape would have been im- 
practicable. The Chieftains were, therefore compell- 
ed quietly to await the issue ofa meeting which boded 
them such ill, yet firmly resolved to meet the worst, 
and die as became the descendants of Milesius. As 
the last sound of the trumpets died away a herald arose 
and announced to the Trish princes that their Sovereign 
was now ready to receive their homage 

A way was accordingly made to the foot of the throne 
where they were to kneel and take the customary oath. 
They were then called according to their several 
ranks, beginning with O’Melaghlin the supreme mon- 
arch. 

Three successive times was Malachy, King of Meath 
cited to appear, and do homage to his sovereign. Still 
no answer was returned, though the summons was 
backed by a denunciation that threatened the confisca- 
tion of his territories, and annihilation of his race.— 
The countenance of Turgesius now became livid with 
passion, his lips quivered, and striking his breast with 
his clenched hand, he swore by the forked lightning 
never to sheath sword until the bloodof the old mon- 
arch should have wiped away the insult offered to a de- 
scendant of the immortal Tomar. A slight bustle 
now took place among the Irish chieftains. The pa- 
triarchal king of Ulster, having with some difficulty 
extricated himself from the crowd of nobles who sur- 
rounded him, advanced to the foot of the throne, and 
with his arms folded on his breast calmly confronted 
the eagle glance ofthe tyrant. This audacity appeared 
intolerable to Turgesius. In a voice of thunder he 
bade the old man beware how he provoked his resent- 
ment,and peremptorily eommanded him to render the 
necessary homage. The old chief answered this com- 
mand with a smile of contempt. The tyrant could no 
longer: contain himself. Foaming with rage he or- 
dered Guthrum to seize the old fool and force him on 
hisknees. The fiend sprang with alacrity to execute 
the order; but the old man waving him off exclaimed. 

“Vile minion ofa still viler power, dare not pollute 
with thy blood-stained hands the sacred person of a roy- 
al prince! And thou Turgesius, accursed of God and 
man !—forsworn king—dishonored soldier; here, even 
in the presence of thy nobles, and surrounded as thou 


art with power, I proclaim thee a false and perfidious, 


monster! Dost thou think, vile tyrant, that I, the de- 


scendant of an hundred kings, will impiously bow the 
knee at the footstool of a heathen stained with the 
foulest crimes, and who is evenat this very moment 
meditating the destruction of those whom his specious 
pretexts have unfortunately assembled here ?” 

The old chief was proceeding, but Turgesius, whose 
rage had now become ungovernable, furiously stamp- 
ing his foot ordered the guards to strike down the pre- 
sumptuous wretch. 

Hardened, however, as were these barbarians, 
in the perpetration of every crime, they hesitated, and 
even appeared unwilling to execute the cruel order, 
while the old king, no way daunted by the wrath of 
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the tyrant, continued to pour upon him a torrent of in- 
vectives: 

**Yes, base monster, let thy slaves do their utmost! 
let them now accomplish what thou hast long desired. 
It shal] never be told in after ages that Milesians dis- 
graced their birth. Let thy vengeance be now direc- 
ted against this aged head, and conclude the bloody 
tragedy by adding a few more to the list of thy unnum- 
bered victims.” 

The old man had concluded and was about to retire 
from the dais, when the infernal Guthrum drawing 
his sword, plunged it deep into the bosom of the aged 
king. He fell without a groan, while a torrent of 
blood bursting from the wound spouted full into the 
face of his destroyer, sprinkling even the throne with 
its crimson drops. A simultaneous cry of horror burst 
from the Irish, and so unexpected was the deed that it 
even startled Turgesius, and caused him to turn pale. 

It was, however only momentary, he recovered his 
self-possession immediately, for the confusion was 
now becoming general. The chieftains who had been 
been at first almost stupified by the shock, were now 
preparing to wreak their vengeance on the assassin, 
who had so inhumanly imbrued his hands in the blood 
ot the defenceless king. Turgesius perceiving the 
peril to which his favorite’s rashness exposed him, 
called upon his guards, who were now obliged to act 
on the defensive to cut the Irish down. A honiid 
scene of carnage would now have ensued, had not 
Ubba, horror-stricken at this further outrage, thrown 
himself at the feet of the tyrant and besought him in 
the most imploring terms to put astop to a measure 
that would bring everlasting infamy both upon him- 
self and his nation. Listen, my Lord to an old servant 
one who has seived you faithfully, and has always had 
your interest at heart. Do not sully that renown 
which all Europe acknowledges by a crime so abomi- 
nable. Let one horrid murder suffice your wrath, and 
do not stain the floor of your Hall with the blood of 
those who have come here under the most inviolable 
promises of your friendship and protection.”” Wheth- 
er the supplication of the old noble had its desired ef- 
fect, or whether Turgesius whose rage now began to 
subside, was aware of the danger of executing his 
threats on men driven to desperation, and who would be 
likely to sell their lives as dearly as possible, is un- 
certain. Calling, however, ina voice that was heard 
above the tumult, he commanded his guards to give 
way and let the Irish pass out. The order was prompt- 
ly obeyed by the Danish soldiers, who filed off on both 
sides to make a passage for the chieftains. The latter, 
having taken up the dead body of the murdered king, 
passed unmolested from the council hall, secretly vow- 
ing vengeance on Turgesius, and the infamous abet- 
tor of his tyranny. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As Turgesius was retiring from the Council hall, 
after the sudden breaking up of the meeting described 
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in the last chapter, he felt his arm softly pressed by 
some one behind, and on turning round to ascertain 
the cause he beheld a man habited ina priestly garb 
with the cow] drawn closely round his face. He was 
about to question him, when the monk placing his fin- 
ger on his lips in token of silence, bent his head close 
to his ear and said: 

Follow me into yonder smal] apartment on the right 
where I will put you in possession of the means of grat- 
ifying your ambition, and taking ample vengeance on 
all who have thwarted your designs. Fear no treach- 
ery he said, as he saw Turgesius hesitate, I am your 
friend, and am besides unarmed, but if you entertain 
any doubts of my sincerity, place your guards within 
call.” ’ 

He then abruptly retired, leaving the Dane quite 
unable to account for conduct so singular. His anxi- 
ety, however, to learn what the Monk had to commu- 
nicate overcame any unwillingness he might feel to 
intrust himself alone with a person of so mysterious 
a character. He ordered his attendants to remain at 
the entrance of the hall, having strictly enjoined them 
to rush to his assistance onthe slightest alarm, and 
then returned to seek his visiter, whom he found 
awaiting him at the door of the small room. After 
they had entered a silence of a few minutes ensued, 
which Turgesius was the first to break, by demanding 
of the monk what motive could have induced him to 
seek an interview with a Danish Prince, one two who 
had on every occasion proved himself an inveterate foe 
to the faith which he professed. 


The monk, drawing himself up unti! his tall and 
muscular frame attained its full height, replied ina 
tone in which a determination not to be awed by the 
presence of the tyrant was strongly marked: 


«Dane, I came not here to be interrogated about my 
conduct, singular as it may appear. Whatever has urg- 
ed me to betray the liberties of my country to the 
most deadly of her enemies is a secret that will re- 
main within my own breast, and one which you have 
no right toask. In a word on yourself depends the 
consummation of those wishes on which your heart 
has long been set. If you are inclined to become ac- 
quainted with the plans I have formed for their accom- 
plishment, you must not attempt to extract from me 
any thing which I may be unwilling to impart, but 
rest satisfied with the assurance that it is my sin- 
cere desire to serve you, if not our conference must 
end here.” 


The dignity of manner which accompanied these 
words astonished the Danish prince, and even inspir- 
ed him with some confidence in his visiter; but wish- 
ing ere he should place himself in the power of a stran- 
ger, for aught he knew an insidious enemy, to sound 
well the sincerity of his motives, he assumed towards 
him an air of incredulity, and viewing him with a look 
of withering scorn, exclaimed: ‘*Wretch! dost thou 
think to conceal under the mask of apparent friend- 
ship, the dark designs, that lurk within thy breast? 
Go, play thy jugglery with some fool over whom thy 
artsmay have some influence, but dare not tamper 


withthe feelings of a highborn Monarch in whoge 
veins flows the pure blood of a thousand kings.” 

As these words were uttered by Turgesius, the 
Monk trembled with the most violent emotion, and 
his huge frame, appeared like some majestic oak, which 
tho’ convulsed by the winds of Heaven, seems in proud 
security to defy their utmost efforts. He stood erect, 
and throwing back his cowl, exhibited features at once 
dignified and severe. His head was bald, save where 
a few scattered hairs grew at intervals on its surface, 
and his full black penetrating eye emitted all the fire 
of native genius, with a fixed determination of charac- 
ter, and which being now filled with an expression of 
the deepest indignation seemed as ifit would transfix 
the tyrant with its piercing glance. Even the haugh- 
ty Turgesius felt its influence, for he quailed as it fell 
upon him. . 

He immediately perceived the impropriety he had 
committed in appearing to doubt the sincerity of one, 
of whose capability to serve him he was now fully a- 
ware. Hetherefore resolved by an immediate con- 
cession to repair as far as possible the difficulty in 
which his short sighted policy had involved him. But 
that was no easy matter. He had to deal witha man 
who was his superior not only in the highest intellec- 
tual attainments, but also in every species of cunning, 
a quality which is often found united to the most judi- 
cious understanding. He was preparing to apologize 
for the violence of his conduct, when the monk asif 
comprehending his purpose, approached him and said 
in a stern voice: 

‘«<Turgesius, thou hast deceived thyself in expecting 
that the motives, which induced thee to pursue a line of 
conduct so directly opposed to the real teelings of thy 
mind would escape the observation of one, who is 
well acquainted with the arts which men frequently 
make use of, forthe purpose of testing the honesty of 
those, whom some casual circumstance may have 
made the slaves of their passions or caprice. 

Thy feigned suspicions of me, and the haughty lan- 
guage thou hast used, with the design of intimidating 
me into a compliance with whatever terms seemed 
best suited to thy own purposes, compel me to believe 
thee unworthy of those valuable services, which it 
was my intention to afford, and which thou didst 
pretend to treat as the devices of some impostor, who 
had nothing save his own interest in view. But mark 
me, Dane! though thou now deemest thyself se- 
cure in the possession of that power, which thy suc- 
cess inarms has obtained thee; the crown thou wear- 
est sits insecurely on thy head, while a powerful rival 
lives, one of whose military character thou hast alrea- 
dy had sufficient proof. 

Thinkest thou that he, a prince by birth, his mon- 
arch’s favorite, and the people’s idol, will tamely yield 
to ahated foe the object of his fondest love? Dane, I 
tell thee thy high notions of undisputed power will 
but lull thee into fatal security. Thy cup of happiness 
will be exchanged for one of gall, which thou wilt be 
forced to drink to the very dregs—and in the extremi- 
ty of thy misfortunes, the remembrance that thy own 
folly caused the annihilation of thy hopes will only 
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render thy condition the more intolerable. I have 
done. My mission is now ended.” 

The concluding part of the Monk’s address, acted 
like magic onthe tyrant. He was seized withan un- 
accountable awe, and for a moment fancied himself in 
the presence of some divinity, who watching over his 
destiny, had descended from heaven in a human form 
to warn him of the future, and render him that assis- 
tance, which the gods alone can confer. He gazed 
on the monk with a countenance, on which were dis- 
played the various workings of his mind. 

A consciousness of the humiliation, to which his 
inconsiderate conduct would now subject him, caused 
the proud tyrant to experience feelings, such as he 
had never before felt. The struggle between pride 
and the no less powerful passion self-interest, was 
evident. The latter however predominated. He 
arose, and approaching his visitor, said with some em- 
barrassment, ‘‘Good Monk, I have sorely wronged 
you, and acknowledge that my treatment of you de- 
serves the utmost censure. But the caution neces- 
sary to be used in times when the friendship of men 
can be little depended upon, has obliged me to adopt 
a course by which I may ascertain the fidelity of those 
whom I might have occasion to entrust with any mat- 
terofimportance. For thiscause I assumed toward 
you the language and bearing, which you have just 
witnessed. The only atonement I can offer for the 
injustice done you, is a determination implicitly to 
adopt whatever plans you may think proper to suggest; 
and as a pledge of my friendship, accept this ring, if 
was taken from the finger of a redoubted Norman * 
Chief, whom I slew in single combat, and has since 
been worn by measa memorial of my victory. It is 
of incalculable value and would not disgrace the hand 
of the mighty Roman Pontiff.” 

The monk who secretly triumphed in the submiss- 
ion, which the wily tyrant was forced to maketo him, 
rejected his offer in a firm yet respectful manner. 

‘Keep thy gift my Lord, for some more worthy per- 
son. My services inconsiderate as they may be, are not 
to be bought with gold. Vengeance is mine as well 
as yours. Now if thou swearest by the godhead of the 
immortal Tomar, that thou wilt be guided by me, an 
obtain for me the revenge which my soul desires— 
I too will swear by the blood stained cross to serve thee 
faithfully as ever slave served master. ‘*These are 
my terms—I consent—I swear,’’—exclaimed Turge- 
sius exultingly. 

‘Then letus kneel my Lord, and let each of usin the 
presence of that divinity, whom he serves confirm by 
oath the promises he has made.”” The Christian Priest 
and Heathen Prince, kneeling side by side, invoked 
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the power which each acknowledged to witness their 
impious vows. 

As soon as this ceremony was ended, the monk pro- 
ceeded to lay before Turgesius, the plans which he 
had formed for the accomplishment of their revenge. 

«Your highness must be undoubtedly aware, thatthe 
Prince of Breffny, has been for a long time betrothed 
to the daughter of the Irish Monarch, with whom he 
has lived ever since your invasion of this country. 
The opposition you have met with from that young 
Chief in a long and bloody campaign, is best 
known to yourself. The support, which he has in- 
variably experienced from many of the Chieftains in 
his several rebellions, will induce him notwithstand- 
ing his late terrible defeat to make every exertion for 
the recovery of that power he has lost. Situated as he 
is ina remote district, and secured within an impreg- 
nable and well provisioned castle, he may not only 
bid defiance to your authority, but even harass by 
predatory incursions, the provinces which have sub- 
mitted to your will. Besides, in case of his marriage 
with the Lady Melchisda, an immediate revolt would 
take place all over the kingdom, that might prove dis- 
astrous both to yourself and your people. These are 
matters well worthy vour consideration, and precau- 
tionary measures should be consequently taken to 
guard against the evil. The first thing to be consider- 
ed, is, how to get O’Rourke into your power. The 
means of accomplishing this project, rest with me 
alone. What open force cannot effect, stratagem will. 
As I have before said, the castle of Breffny is strong 
enough to defy the united efforts of your whole force; 
but impregnable as it is—if you are only directed by 
me, before a month elapses, the banner of Denmark 
will float on its highest tower. My plan is simply this 
Under pretence ofa mission from the Irish Monarch, 
I will gain admission to the castle of ‘*the O'Rourke,” 
and by some well devised story lull the garrison into 
security. Meanwhile a strong force commanded by one 
of your experienced Generals, must conceal them- 
selves in the neighborhood of the fortress, until an 
opportunity offers of admitting them privately to it. 
The garrison taken by surprise will make little oppo- 
sition, and the fair domains of Breffny will be the re- 

ward of your exertions.. I have now explained my 
plans, which only await your approval to be put into 
immediate execution.” 

‘‘Monk, I have sworn to be directed by your coun- 
sel, and not heaven itself shall cause me to swerve 
from what I have once said.” 

‘*Then, my lord, there remains only one condition 
to the fulfillment of our contract. I refer to my re- 
ward. I will not exact too much: The extermina- 


* The Normans who were also a branch of the great Scandinavian Family, and like their brethren, the 
Danes strongly addicted to piracy, hearing of the success of the latter in Ireland, determined to try their 
fortune in that country. They accordingly fitted out two powerful armaments with which they sailed for 
Ireland. One of these entered the Liffey, the other the Boyne. Spreading themselves over the country, 


these barbarians exceeded if it were 


ssible the savage Danes, and Norwegians, in cruelty and a thirst for 


rapine. Turgesius apprehensive lest the new comers might supplant his own countrymen, collected his fol- 
lowers together, and gave the Normans battle on the ranks of the Shannon. The latter being completely 
routed in this engagement, were obliged to abandon the Island, after having lost besides those who fell in 
the battle a great number of men who were either killed in the pursuit, or drowned in attempting to re- 


gain their shipping. 
ll 


This event happened in the year 836.—[.dnnals of Dublin. 
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tion of O’Rourke, and his entire sept will satisfy my 
demand.” 

««Enough, good monk I owe thee a greater boon than 
that. Nouyht that isin my power to grant will be re- 
fused to thee. And now farewell for the present. I 
go to prepare a select body of troops for this expedi- 
tion, which may the immortal Tomar crown with suc- 
cess!” 

«‘Fear not, my lord, but leave allto me; when we 
next meet it will be to greet thee with thy rival’s fall.”’ 

So saying these personages separated. The monk 
to setout on his journey, and Turgesius to give the 
necessary orders for the intended expedition. 


CHAPTER V. 


The autumn had now passed, and winter withits 
cold and gloomy aspect was beginning to frown on 
the objects of nature, imparting its chilling influence 
to the soul, and reminding man of that season of life, 
when the vigor of manhood has passed away, and is 
succeeded by the inevitable encroachments of old age. 

The deer, wolves and other natives of the wilds, 
were seeking in the impenetrable recesses of the for- 
est, a covert from the severity of the season. Hos- 
tilities between the [rsh and their invaders were now 
atan end. Most of the chieftains had returned to their 
castles under the bitter impression that the walls which 
for ages had sheltered their ancestors would soon no 
longer afford them a home, but pass into the hands of 
the spoiler. 

The garrison of Breffny, as yet remained unmolested, 
although the possession of that fortress would have 
been an invaluable acquisition to Turgesius, as it com- 
manded the chief point of communication between the 
northern and western provinces. 


The surrounding country was hemmed in by a chain 
of lofty mountains, that formed a strong defence against 
the sudden incursions of an enemy, and which in 
subsequent times often afforded to the proscribed Irish 
Chiefs, a safe retreat when pursued by the vengeance 
of the English government. On the morning of a cold 
day in the latter part of November, the castle of “the 
O’Rourkes’’’ exhibited a scene of unusual bustle. It 
was evident from the warlike preparations which were 
going on within its walls, that an attack of the enemy 
was expected, or else the Thiernach was about to lead 
his vassals forth on some military expedition. 

The court yard was crowded with numbers of the 
sept, who, under their respective leaders, were hourly 
arriving from different parts of the principality. 

The drawbridge had been lowered, and the great 
gate thrown open for their admission, and as troop 
after troop passed into the castle, with nodding plume 
and burnished helm, they were saluted from the walls 
with a flourish of trumpets, accompanied with the 
waving of banners, and loud greetings of the garrison. 

Along the ramparts, and in the embrazures of the 
wall were scattered several of the inferior retainers, 


who were busily engaged polishing and putting into 
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order the various instruments of warfare, while the 
ringing sound which proceeded from the armory, 
announced that the hammer of the smith was in busy 
operation. 

At the open window of a room which overlooked 
the Court-yard, and commanded a full view of the ad- 
jacent mountains, stood the lord of the fortress, and a 
person whose garb indicated his connection with some 
religious fraternity. 


They had both been for some time silently watching 
the ingress of the armed vassals as they swept beneath 
the great portal, and were marshalled according to the 
rank of their commanders under their several banners. 
The bright eye of the young chief flashed with exult- 
ing pride as he Jooked down upon the martial array of 
his gallant and devoted clan. 

‘‘There, father,” he exclaimed, turning to the monk 
‘care troops worthy of their prince’s affection. Did i}l- 
fated Ireland possess a few thousand with souls as 
heroic as theirs, the chains of the usurper would 
never have been riveted on the limbs of her free born 
sons.” 

‘*Heaven, my son, may yet in mercy vouchsafe to 
her suffering children a release from their bondage. 
The afflictions under which they now groan have 
been sentas a punishment for their sins. The Al- 
mighty, indignant at their inhuman conduct in 
shedding the blood of one another, has sent the 
barbarous Dane as a scourge upon the land, that the 
people being humbled by their sufferings, might 
turn with contrition unto Him, and seek by humihia- 
ting themselves before Him, the deprecation of his 
wrath Oh! that the Lord in His infinite wisdom 
may influence the hearts of the stubborn princes of 
this land amicably to unite for their own and their 
country’s independence.” 

«<] trust, father, the grievances to which the whole 
kingdom has been subjected, will prove a salutary 
lesson to all those, who, by their domestic feuds, have 
left themselves exposed to the mercy of a tyrant foe. 
They must ere this have realized the bitter conse- 


quences that have emanated from their own disunion. © 


I am confident that the chieftains would all, to a man, 
rise in revolt against their oppressors, could they be 
persuaded that their attempts would prove successful.” 


7 he 


‘* Although, my lord, many will consider the pro- — 
ject of extirpating the enemy, as impracticable, there _ 


are patriotic hearts enough still left, to fight the 
battles of their country. The assistance which has 
been promised our sovereign by the Saxon King of 


England, has rekindled the fire of patriotism, in many _ 


a drooping breast.” ‘* Let the trumpet of insurrection 
be a tonce sounded, and its notes will be re-echoed 
by ten thousand shouts of liberty from Cape Clear 
to the islands of the Northern Channel.” 

“‘ You grow enthusiastic good father, one would be 
more inclined to suppose that your youth had been 
spent amid the turmoil and din of the battle field, than 
in the quiet retirement of the house of God.” 

‘* Have you not read my son, how the priests of old, 
under the Divine Command, led on the children of 
Israel to battle, and how, fighting under the banner of 
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the Most High, they trampled beneath their feet the 
enemies of God. Why should not the same religious 
fervor inspire the priests of this christian land to 
animate to battle, her suffering offspring, when the 
cloud of oppression has thrown its dark shadow across 
the clear sky of their liberty.” 


«« Monk, your words haveimparted to me a portion 
of your enthusiasm. I feel the fond hopes and anticipa- 
tions of by gone years springing up afresh in my soul. 
I long once more to join the standard of our royal master, 
and aid in dashing from the throne, which he has 
usurped, the perfidious Danish tyrant. God grant that 
the Sassenach Egbert* may keep faithful to his promise. 
He too has felt in no slight degree the ravages of the 
Northern savage.” 


«« My Lord,” replied the monk, ‘‘motives of policy, 
if nothing else, will urge him to send the required aid. 
Egbert isa prince who has been deeply tried in the 
school of political adversity. His knowledge of the 
balance of national power, is superior to that of every 
sovereign in Europe, and he cannot, therefore, but 
forsee, that the establishment of a Danish dynasty in 
the sister isle, must eventually prove dangerous to the 
peace and safety of hi8 own dominions. Before I set out 
on my present mission from the palaceof Tarah,a 
secret envoy arrived from the English Court with des- 
patches for the monarch. In his letterto O’Melaghlin, 
the Saxon gave him the warmest assurances of his 
friendship. He lamented in terms of the deepest concern 
thediscords which hadreduced the Irish to their present 
degraded state, but at the same time expressed a hope, 
that through their own united exertions, and the aid of 
their British friends, freedom would soon again be re- 
stored to the country. The King of Leinster, with his 
great tributaries, to whom the plan of the intended 
insurrection had been confided, wasona visit to the 
supreme monarch, at the time of the English Envoy’s 
arrival. The news was joyfully received by the assem- 
bled chiefs who immediately entered into a conspiracy 
to dethrone the tyrant. Persons whose fidelity could be 
relied upon were engaged to convey the intelligence 
to the heads of the different septs, who were thought 
likely to espouse the general cause. From my inti- 
mate acquaintance with the localities of the country, I 
was selected as especial messenger to your highness, 
and the better to conceal the object of my mission, it 
was determined that I should travel disguised as a 
palmer, as the Danes are continually on the watch to 
intercept all communication between the Irish mon- 
arch, and the nobles who are supposed to be favorable 
to hiscause. Under the protection of divine Providence, 
the poverty of my appearance prevented me from being 
suspected by the Danish spies, whom I frequently met 
on the route. The fortunate aspect which the affairs of 
our unhappy country have lately assumed, has had, as 
I anticipated, the desired effect upon your loyal heart. 
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Prospects brighter than you could ever have hoped 
for, begin to dawn on you, but if your patriotism were 
to receive no other reward than the love of the beauti- 
ful daughter of your monarch, and the consciousness of 
your having been instrumenta! in freeing your country 
from her thraldom, you would be more than repaid. 


My lord, the success of our enterprise depends in 
a great measure on the secrecy and despatch with 
which itis conducted, as any unnecessary delay might 
tend to its frustration. The ships which are to carry 
our English auxiliaties to our shores are ready to sail 
on a moment’s warning. The command of these 
troops has been given toagenera! of great experi- 
ence, and one who stands highin the esteem of his 
royal master. 

It is myadvice, my son, that you make preparation 
for the immediate departure of yourself and followers, 
as our gracious monarch only awaits your arrival, to 
put the great project into execution.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The baronial hall of the Thiernach of Breffny, 
which had been prepared for the reception of its lord’s 
vassals, exhibited onthe evening of the day to which 
we have referred in the preceding chapter, a dis- 
play of the feudal pomp, and profuse style of entertain- 
ment, that characterised the great chieftains of Ire- 
land, before the conquest of that country by the Nor- 
man adventurers under the renowned Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke. Oxen roasted whole, haunches 
of the venison of the red-deer then common in the 
country, but now only found in small numbers inthe 
remote and unfrequented districts, were heaped with 
other viands in lavish abundance upon ranges of ta- 
bles, that bent beneath their weight. Flagons and 
black-jacks filled with beer, and strong drinks, were 
placed below the salt, while wine, a luxury not in 
frequent use among the Irish of that day, was reserved 
solely for the gucsts, whose rank entitled them toa 
place of distinction at the table of their chieftain. The 
hall was crowded to excess. Not a seat was unoccu- 
pied, while numbers who could not procure admission 
were served plentifully without, by the inferior do- 
mestics ofthe household. A slight guard had been 
mounted in the early part of the evening, but owing to 
the frequent change of sentinels for the puipose of 
affording to all a participation in the feast, great 
disorder prevailed in the discipline of the garrison, 
for it often happened that the relief guards which fol- 
lowed in quick succession were either too much un- 
der the influence of drink or unwilling to discharge 
their accustomed duty. The foster-brother of O’- 


* Although the Saxon King Egbert, and the Danish Tyrant Turgesius, flourished at the same period, the 
latter did not succeed in usurping the in.perial power in Ireland, until seven years after the death of Egbert. 
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Rourke, who was seneschal of the castle exerted all 
his authority in vain to restore order in the fortress. 
He was however atlengthobliged, though reluctantly, 
todesist, for the drunken soldiery had now become 
completely insubordinate. Hour after hour rolled on 
without any cessation to the revel. The aged harpers 
of the sept, emulating the ardor of the younger war- 
riors, sang of the past glories of ‘the O’Rourke,”’ in 
the wild and thrilling strains of their country. Song 
succeeded song, until the banquetters worn out by the 
excess oftheir debauch, sought relief from their fa- 
tigue in the arms of the drowsy god. 

It was after having seen the garrison secured as well 
as circumstances would allow, that the foster-brother 
of ‘the O’Rourke’”’ retired with a sad and foreboding 
mind toasmall guard-room, that was situated in the 
eastern wing of the castle. He felt an unusual op- 
pression of spirits. Some secret monitor seemed to 
whisper to him—all is not right—there is treachery 
meditated—beware of the evil. 

To get rid of the uneasiness that preyed upon him 
he threw himself on the guard-bed, hoping to catcha 
little repose, but inthis he was disappointed. The 
same harassing ideas still haunted his imagination. 
He was so bewildered with the excitement, that he 
knew not whom to suspect of treachery. The garrison 
he was conscious, though at present somewhat disor- 
ganized, did not contain a man capable of commit- 
ting the least deception towards his lord. 

His suspicions finally rested on the monk, whose 
whole demeanor since his arrival in the castle, had 
far from prepossessed him in his favor. Unwilling 
however on grounds so trivial, to communicate his 
surmises to the chieftain, he resolved to watch his 
movements closely. He continued in this state for 
some time, but not wishing to give way any longer to 
the thoughts, that had so strangely taken possession of 
him, and hoping that a walk round: the ramparts might 
tend to dissipate them, he wrapped himself in his 
watch cloak and issued forth. The moon which a few 
minutes before was visible above the verge of the 
horizon, had now sunk to rest behind the lofty sum- 
mits of the Leitrim mountains, its expiring beams still 
shedding asombre light on the dark walls of the fort- 
ress. 

The seneschal had proceeded only a short distance 
when his attention was attracted by a figure advancing 
from the same portion of the building he had just 
quitted, but which, however, took a direction opposite 
to the one he was pursuing. The person, whoever he 
was, appeared anxious to avoid observation, for as he 
passed across the court-yard, apparently with the inten- 
tion of reaching the northern wing, he kept cautiously 
beneath the shade of the main building. No sooner 
had the keen eye of the seneschal observed his cautious 
movements, than all his late terrifying apprehensions 
rushed with redoubled force upon his mind, almost 
stupifying him for the instant. However, quickly 


recovering his wonted energy and self possession, he 
determined if possible, to discover who the person was, 
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and ascertain the motives of his singular conduct. 
Drawing his sword, he descended a staircase, that led 
from the battlements to the square below, and with 
noiseless steps followed in the direction the figure had 
last appeared. He had just gained an angle of the 
northern tower, when he caught a glimpse of him as 
he was turning a corner of the great keep, close to 
which was a small sally port defended by two huge 
bastions. In the hope of overtaking him before he 
should reach the gate, the seneschal increased his pace, 
still carefully endeavoring to keep his object in view 
without making him aware of his being pursued. The 
object of his pursuit had now arrived at the sally port, 
where, stopping short, he paused for afew moments, 
casting a scrutinizing look around to see if he were 
observed. Being satisfied that no one was near, he 
took a key from his side, and cautiously applied it to 
the lock. The next instant the gate slowly opened, 
and he stood without the walls. The seneschal’s first 
impulse was to alarm the gairison and apprise his lord 
of this singular occurrence, but on reflection he judged 
it best to try and unravel the mystery in it which it 
was involved. 

Accordingly, springing through the open gate, he 
resumed the pursuit. The pursued was now about 
fifty yards in advance, descending’a slope that led from 
the sally port to a large wooden bridge thrown across 
the river,and which was distant from the castle about 
a quarter of a mile. Having reached it, he hastily 
crossed it, and entered a thick wood, that extended a 
considerable distance along the right bank of the river. 
After proceeding for some time, he reached an open 
space, in the middle of which appeared the ruins of a 
Druidical Temple. He here paused and whistled ina 
low peculiar manner. Inafew moments atall athletic 
figure advancing from the ruins, approached the place 
where he stood. Fearful of being observed, the 
seneschal who had closely followed, concealed him- 
self among some underwood, and anxiously listened to 
catch the subject of their conversation. The distance 
at which they stood, however, prevented him from 
hearing distinctly all that was said, but what he did 
hear was sufficient to assure him, that he was not 
wrong in his suspicions of the monk, as it was he whom 
he had pursued from the castle, and who was now 
holding a conversation with a person whose accent 
and manner, announced him to be a Dane of high rank. 
The perturbation into which the seneschal was thrown, 
was still more increased by the concluding words of 
the monk. 

‘«« My lord,” ‘there is no resistance to be appre- 
hended. The sally gate near the northern tower lies 
open—the walls in that part of the castle are complete- 
ly deserted—the Prince sleeps in the main building, 
and can be secured without any trouble.” 

The seneschal heard enough. The recollection of 
his having left the gate unfasterfed, now flashed across 
his mind. Inwardly cursing himself, he determined 
as far as possible to repair the mischief he had so 
thoughtlessly caused. As he was retreating from his 
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place of concealment with the intention of hastily re- 
tracing his way to the castle, his foot was unfortunately 
caught in the branches of a fallen tree, and he was 
thrown forward with so much violence on its trunk, 
that he was completely stunned by the fall. 

When his senses again returned, he found himself in 
a dilapidated apartment of the temple. A small lamp 
that feebly burned, threw a flickering light around, 
and discovered three men seated by the dying embers 
of a fire, whose features, but imperfectly seen in the 
gloom, had a singularly wild and ferocious expression. 
They were engaged in eainest conversation, which he 
was however, unable to understand, as they spoke 
in the Danish language. The seneschal felt that 
he was a prisoner, and in the power of those who 
would be likely to show him little mercy, and anxious, 
if possible, to save the garrison, he resolved to make 
his escape atall hazards. Rising from the floor on 
which he had been lying, he stole towards the door, 
hoping to pass unobserved, as the attention of his 
captors appeared to be engrossed by the subject they 
were dicussing. He had almost reached the entrance 
when he was seen by one of the men, who happened 
to turn his eyes in that direction. Utteringa wild cry 
he sprang before him followed by the others. The 
seneschal maddened by desperation fought furiously. 
Already one of his assailants lay dead at his feet, but 
weakened by the fall he had received, he could not 
long maintain a contest so unequal. A well aimed 
stroke from the sword of one of his opponents cutting 
through his steel cap, felled him to the earth. 

We must now leave him for the present, and return 
once more to the castle. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Night was fast waning into the first hour, before the 
young Prince of Breffny, (inspired with that joy which 
men generally experience when their affairs, alinost 
on the verge of ruin, unexpectedly assume a favorable 
aspect,) retired to rest with amind as composed as if 
nothing could now mar the prospect of happiness 
which he so eagerly anticipated. Under the influence 
of such feelings he threw himself on his couch, hoping 
to enjoy the immediate favor of the balmy god; but, 
as if maliciously tampering with his wishes, that 
personage was slow in making his approach, and when 
at length he imperceptibly stole upon him, it was to 
put an end to some celightful picture conjured up by 
some of fancy’s potent spells. His slumbers though 
heavy were greatly disturbed, while dreams, some ot 
a pleasing, others of a terrifying nature, haunted his 
imagination. He at one time fancied himself seated 
with his beloved Melchisda, on the bank of a smoothly 
fowing stream, whose sides, covered with gay and 
beauteous flowers, proclaimed it to be that enchanting 
season, when nature, released from her rigorous con- 
Ainement, once more assumes her bright and smiling 
appearance. Overhead appeared a blue and cloudless 


sky, while the sunbeams reflected by the clear mirror 
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beneath seemed sportively to enjoy the pleasures of 
the hour. He thought they conversed of days gone by 
in which their youthful affection had ripened into 
lasting love—then of their trials and their woes—again 
of the happy change that had been effected in their 
condition by the divine interposition of Providence. 
The scene now suddenly changed to ove as horrifying 
as the other was delightful. 

He stood on the brink of a precipice against whose 
sides, dashed with angry noise, the boisterous waves 
of the ocean. Before him lay one extended sheet of 
white and foaming water, in the midst of which appear- 
ed a small bark, struggling hard with the billows, that 
threatened every instant to engulph it. Two persons 
on board could be distinctly seen endeavoring to guide 
their boat to shore. The elder, a man far advanced in 
years, exhausted by unavailing toil, seemed about 
giving himselt up to despair, when the younger a fe- 
male of delicate form, seized the helm, which the old 
man had relinquished, and strove to stem the current. 
They were nearing the shore, when a huge breaker, 
sweeping along with tremendous force, rushed toward 
the fatal bark. A loud and piercing shriek followed. 


That shriek proceeded from his beloved Melchisda. ' 
Agonized at her danger, he hesitated not a moment, 
but sprung from the rock to her assistance. In the 
exertion heawoke, and uttering a half stifled groan, 
sat erect in the bed, scarcely crediting his senses, as 
to the reality of his situation. At this moment a low, 
murmuring, and monotonous sound like the sup- 
pressed moaning of the sea aftera storm, and which 
seemed to proceed from some distant part of the cas- 
tle, struck upon hisear. He listened attentively. It 
appeared as ifsome heavy mass of life was rolling 
confusedly in the direction where he was. Aroused 
from his stupor, he sprang from the bed, and rushing 
to the casement threw it open. The dinofarms, with 
the shrieks and groans of the dying, now assailed his 
ear. The loud pealsof the alarum bell, with cries of 
the Danes! the Danes! followed in quick succession. 
Unable to account for what he heard, O'Rourke was 
for a moment compietely bewildered. The cause 
however immediately occurred to him—he was be- 
trayed, confidingly betrayed—and the monk wasthe 
author of thetreachery. From the tumult without it 
was evident, that a numerous force of the enemy had 
gained admission to the castle, to resist which he was 
aware the garrison was wholly unprepared. 


The half intoxicated sentinels, taken by surprise 
could offer little opposition, and before a sufficient 
number of his retainers could be assembled for the 
defence of the fortress, it would be in the possession 
of the enemy. ‘The idea of being thus ignominiously 
delivered into the power of an implacable foe, by the 
machinationsof an apostate priest, almost drove him 
frantic He could however have easily effected his 
escape, as a subterraneous passage known only to 
himself and his foster-brother, led from his apartment 
toa cavern near theriver, at the mouth of which lay 
a small boat, that was sometimes used for the pur- 
poses of fishing. But the thought of deserting his brave 
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followers, when they stood so much in need of his 
guidance, and support, was repelled by the chief, as 
unworthy ofhis race. Hastily investing himself in 
his armor, his left arm supporting his shield, in his 
right hand he grasped an enormous battle-axe, while a 
double handed two edged sword slung across his left 
shoulder hung almost to his heels. He had reached 
the head of the staircase, that led tothe court beneath, 
when his steps were arrested by the clashing of arms 
ander the very walls of the building. The conflict 
was becoming fiercer and more fierce. It was appa- 
rent from the struggle, that one of the parties was 
giving way, but whether it was his own followers, or 
the enemy he could not determine. He was not long 
deft in suspense, for the door was immediately burst 
open, and about a dozen of the garrison covered with 
blood and dust, rushed into he hall below, followed 
by at least four times their number, headed by Sitric, 
the nephew ofGuthrum, By the light of the torches 
carried by the Danes, the prince was enabled to dis- 
tinguish his own soldiers, from the party, which pur- 
sued them. Shouting-the war cry of his family, he 
was in an instant at the head of his little band. Sitric 
now calling on his men to follow, sprang on the prince 
with the ferocity of atiger, and swinging his tremen- 
dous mace round his head, thought at one dead sweep 
to crush his opponent. But the quick eye of O’Rourke 
perceived his intention, for having placed his shield 
in aslanting position, he received the blow in such a 
manner, as to cause the mace to glance off, which 
descending with great violence sank deep into the 
floor. At the same time a severe stroke from the 
battle axe of the latter, severing the braces that con- 
nect the corslet with the helmet, penetrated the chest 
ofthe savage, who uttering a fearful yell closed with 
his antagonist. The struggle was now for life and 
death, but the advantage was evidently on the side of 
the Dane, who was a man of gigantic size and great 
physical power. 

They continued fora few moments grappling and 
struggling with repeated efforts to bear each other 
down. Sitric not expecting such opposition, and 
‘maddened by pain, collecting all his strength lifted the 
prince in his arms, in the hope of dashing him to the 
,earth, but weakened by over exertion and loss of blood 
he staggered and fell, bringing him down along with 
him. Escaping from his relaxed hold, O’Rourke 
sprung upon his feet, and seizing his battle axe, which 
he had let fall in the struggle, he drove it so deep into 
his skull, that he terminated his existence. The 
Danes discouraged on seeing their leader fall, were 
preparing to retreat, when the Irish imitating the 
valor of their chief, charged uponthem with irresisti- 
ble impetuosity, and drove them into the open square. 
Thrown into confusion by the loss of their commander, 





they took to flight in every direction. O'Rourke now 
ordered his men to halt ‘in order to give them a mo- 
mentary rest,and devise some plan for future opera- 
tions. They were soon joined by a fewstragglers, 
who informed their chief, that the great keep was 
closely beset by a strong body of the enemy, and that 
the brave men who defended it could not long hold 
out. Addressing his vassals our hero exhorted them, 
as they valued their lives, their liberty, and the hon- 
or of their prince, tomake one effort to save the cas- 
tle. Uttering a wild and iuspiring shout, they swore 
to stand by himand die in his defence. Conducting 
his men by a narrow and unfrequented passage, which 
led tothe northern turret, he soon came in sight of 
the keep, between which and the tower lay an area of 
considerable extent. Numbers of the enemy under 
cover of some wooden defences* were laying close 
siege to its walls, while their commander a huge and 
athletic Norwegian was endeavoring by repeated blows 
of a ponderous sledge to force the entrance. The 
harsh grating of the iron wicket at length announced 
that his efforts were not ineffectual. In afew minutes 
the massive door torn fiom its hinges, fell with a loud 
crash. In vain did the besieged hurl down darts, 
stones, and other missels on the besiegers. Each 
successive discharge harmlessly rebounded from the 
impenetrable surface that protected them. The be- 
sieged being at length driven from the keep, retreated 
towards the tower, where the prince had drawn up 
his small force. Uncertain whether those whom they 
now beheld were enemies or friends, the fugitives 
were about to turn off in another direction, when the 
well known voice of their beloved Thiernach, recalled 
them. Animated bythe presence of their lord, the 
dispirited fugitives immediately rallied round him. 


His band might now consist of about fifty well armed 
men, all of whom were determined to conquer, or die 
withhim. At this instant, -Guthrum appeared. He 
had just returned from the main gate which had been 
thrown open for the more easy admission of his troops, 
who now swarming in hundreds, attacked the castle in 
every quarter. Enraged at the death of his nephew, 
who he heard had fallen by the hands of O’Rourke, 


Guthrum witha select body of men charged upon the _ 


Irish, commanding the Norwegians to press on their 
rear. Opposed both infront and rear to the united as 
salts of two superior forces, the prince who had form 
ed his men into ahollow square, quietly awaited their 
attack. For a long time did this devoted band sustain 
with undaunted bravery the furioug assaults of the en- 
emy, who endeavored but in vain to make an impress- 
ion on their lines. Each sword and battle-axe of the 
Irish, told its tale ofdeath. Already was the ground 
strewn with heaps of their slaughtered enemies, but 


* These works were generally towers byilt of wood, under covet of which the besiegers of a fortified city or 
town advanced close up to the walls. They were made so high as to enable the assailants to gain an ingress 
into the fortress. We find from Charlevoix’s history of France, that similar engines were made use of by the 


Normans when they laid siege to Paris in the year 887, 888. 
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the paucity of their numbers precluded all hope of ul- 
timate success. 

The fight had now continued nearly half an hour, 
during which body after body of the Danes kept 
pouring into the scene ofaction Guthrum at length 
exasperated at the resistance displayed by a handful of 
men, whom he thought to have crushed at the first 
onset, forming his troops into circular line surrounded 
them on allsides. Deprived of every chance of re- 
treat the Irish fought like men driven to desperation. 
Their diminished ranks however, soon gave evidence 
that their exertions were ineffectual. The prince 
with seven of his retainers, who still nobly main- 
tained their ground, were all that nowsurvived. The 
only alternative left them, was either to die or cut 
their way through the enemy. Flinging down his 
shield and battle axe, the prince drew his sword, and 
followed by his vassals, hewed a passage through the 
opposing circle of the foe. Having succeeded in 
reaching the narrow passage, from which they had a 
short time before issued, he was about to make a final 
stand ; but his retainers throwing themselves between 
him, and his pursuers, besought him to fly, as not only 
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the fate of his country, but the safety of the monarch 
and his daughter depended on his preservation. The 
name of his Melchisda possessed an irresistible influ- 
ence. Casting a look of gratitude, and pity on his 
faithful vassals, he fled down the passage. Quickly 
traversing the now vacant square, he reached his apart- 
ment in safety, and throwing himself into a chair, 
paused for a few moments to recover breath. The 
sound of voices approaching from the direction, he had 
just quitted once more aroused him. Touching a 
spring in the floor, a trap-door flew open, and discov- 
ereda narrow stone stair-case down which he descen- 
ded. Pursuing his way for sometime through a rugged 
passage hewn in the solid rock, he reached the cavern 
at the entrance of which was moored a small shallop. 
Having committed himself to the protection of Provi- 
dence, he pushed from the shore and descending the 
rapid stream, soon reached the open waters of Lough 
Gill, and after much exertion and fatigue, arrived at 
the nearest island, on which was a large monastery, 
said to have been founded by St. Patrick. 
( To be continued. ) 


th OD OOD OP Cm ——— 


CHILDHOOD. 


When childhood’s beauty,—childhood’s grace, 
Lit up my eyes,—adorned my face, 
Oh, how I longed,—I desired then, 


To move in power,—cope with men. 


The dreamy time of childhood’s life, 

All gladness,—nothing marred by strife, 
When strongest thonghts were forward cast,— 
None brooding o’er the little past. 


Tears were as April showers,—bright ; 
Not aching drops upon the sight ; 

The cheerful smiles, the gentle sighs, 

Were lights, and zephyrs of the skies. 


There were pure thoughts in those pure days,— 
Like sun-beams where the fountain plays ; 
Rich musings from so deep a cell, 

Youth had not power to tell. 


Amazed I’ve listened to the speech, 
Which did my infant spirit reach ; 
But mystery all seemed to be; 

All yet was far too high for me. 


I’ve seen strong steeds obey the bit, 
Whilst men in proud command did sit ; 
My heart’s beat stopt,—my puny fist— 
Clenched with a start,—nor could resist. 


I’ve by my elder brother stood, 

Whilst hounds flung music through the wood ; 
And grieved because too young to hold, 

The heavy gun which he controlled. 


I older grew,—the springs and brooks, 
And lakes revealed my boyhoed looks ; 
The forest answered to my song, 

As heartfully I stept along. 


There were sweet dreams in that sweet time; 
No retrospect of dark’ning crime ; 

But fancys gay as butterflies,— 

Another rising as one dies. 


I older grew,—and more was fired, 
To reach that state my heart desired ; 
To be a man,—unbound by rule, 
Scorning the prison of a school. 


I older grew,—a few years o’er, 

AndI would be—a boy no more; 

A boy no more! I Knew not then, 

What fears—doubts—tortures compassed men. 


The slumber sweet,—the waking glad,— 
The day,—an hour never sad, 

I know not now,—nor ever can ; 

Dear boyhood’s past ;—I am a MAN. 


HAROLD. 
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A RAMBLE AMIDST SOUTHERN SCENERY. 


* Know ye the land of the cedar and vine? 
° @ 7 * & 


Where the tints of the earth, and the hue of the sky 
In colors though varied in beauty may vie, 
And the clear water’s purple is deepest of die— 

6 * eo * * 


Where all save the spirit of man 1s divine.” 


Wuart a faint idea of a country’s real nature 
and aspect is obtained by the traveler who con- 
fines himself to dusty highways, traversed by stage 
coaches and railroad cars!—the beaten tracks, 
which almost invariably pass over the most sterile 
and uninteresting portions of land. Such a one 
traversing the clay roads of Virginia, or the pine 
forests of Carolina; the arid sands of Georgia, or 
the rocky highlands of Alabama ; may well be ex- 
cused for exclaiming, ‘all, all is barren.’’ But let 
him wander from these thoroughfares; let him 
explore the recesses of their mountains with vast 
unhewn rocks and fairy grottoes, with their grass- 
clad summits and fertile vallevs; let him trace the 
winding rivers bordered with their wreath of flow- 
ers and foliage ; let him peer into the dark recesses 
of the thick forests, or listen to the merry music 
of the waterfall as it sparkles and dances over the 
rocks, or pours its torrent of clear water from some 
stupendous height; let him behold Nature in her 
thousand aspects—quiet or turbulent, beautiful or 
sublime—as presented to the eye of the contem- 
plative and unhurried wayfarer among her seques- 
tered paths, and if he does not feel his heart vibrate 
with love and admiration for the land so novly 
endowed, so fearlessly struggled for, that heart 
must indeed have been chilled by prejudice, or 
hardened by selfishness. Such thoughts, some- 
what trite to be sure, but not less just, passed 
through the mind of a gallant old soldier, when, 
about four years ago, he, for the first time, follow- 
ed the zigzag course of the Tallapoosa river, whose 
constant bends and windings, fertilize a portion of 
the eastern partof Alabama. To his left lay a 
dense forest of pines, interspersed with the more 
graceful growth of:oak, hickory, sycamore, and 
elm. The Catawba displayed its immense fanlike 
leaves, and delicate cup-shaped corollas of the 
softest pink. The tulip tree showers down its 
variagated blossoms, and the silver maple waves 
its shining leavesin the softair. Nostunted trees, 
or tangled undergrowth disfigured this extensive 
tract of woodlands, but luxuriant grass, at least a 
foot high, covered the gently sloping ground, 
diversified by the trails or paths of the Indians, 
and by the mounds and ditches which formerly 


served as their places of ambuscade. Almost 
every step which the travellers took, brought to 
his eye, traces of the native inhabitants of the soil 
who had but just before been removed from their 
homes and country, and sent, young and old, 
robust and infirm, all to seek new homes and new 
countries in the far west—farther and farther, until 
their position is accurately defined in the well 
known story of one of their nation, who began his 
apolugue by recuesting a ‘white man sitting on the 
same log with him, to move a little further, a little 
more yet, until the log was cleared of the original 
possesser. ‘ Lo,’’ said the Indian “ you send us 
farther west until we come to the ocean, and then 
you te!l us to go still farther-’’ This country was 
peculiarly well adapted to the wants of the wild 
sons of the forest—its many hiding places—its 
abundant springs of water, aud fine hunting 
grounds, made it a very desirable situation, and no 
wonder they clung to it with such deathly tenacity. 
The prospect on the right of the traveller was still 
more varied and striking. The river here flows 
on smoothly for awhile, then meeting with some 
obstacle, foams and dashes ever the opposing 
rocks, forming miniature falls and fairy cascades 
in its course, and throwing up the glittering spray 
in impotent rage, then passing beyond the more 
rocky portions of the country, carves for itself a 
bed so deep, as to give its waters a dark purple 
hue. This is flickered by the shining track of the 
silver perch, and by the wing of the waterfowl 
as it ruffles the surface in pursuit of its prey, but 
so deep is this sombre tint, that one must actually 
dip up some of the water to be convinced of its 
crystal like clearness. The banks of this beautiful 
river are richly fringed with the luxuriant growth 
of the southern country. 


The water willow and fringe trees bend their 
graceful branches into the stream, and wild cluster- 
ing vines encircle the gigantic oaks, and the superb 
magnolias, whose height often rivals the tallest 
forest trees. This plant, however, looses much of 
its beauty when it arrives at so great a height, for 
the leaves become scattered, and the bark white 
and broken. It is found in the greatest perfection 
as a shrub—the large glossy green leaves lined 
with brown, and the magnificent many petalled 
flowers which look as if cut out of alabaster, and 
sent the air to a great distance, make this remarka- 
ble flower the pride an ornament of the south. 
The laurel, bay, and wild olive, called par excel- 
lence, the evergreen, reflect the sunlight from 
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their slining leaves—and the ivy, or to speak more 
earrectly, the plant which bears that name in this 
country, for we have not the veritable ivy “ which 
creepeth where no life is seen’—the bush ivy 
with its delicate clustering pink and white blos- 
soms, and the dark slender spires of the spanish 
dagger, give lightness and variety to the dense 
masses of foliage which ornament the river bank, 
and seem to grow inverted in the water below. 
The object, however, which most forcibly impress- 
ed itself on our travellers mind, was a tall beetling 
cliff, or bluff, which on the opposite side of the 
river, rises precipitously to the height of about one 
hundred aud sixty feet, and is there terminated by 
a ledge of unknown quartz. The soldier here 
checked his horse, and gazed long and intently on 
an object which many circumstances conspired to 
render peculiarly interesting. The bluffis formed 
almost entirely of a greyish rock, wreathed with 
light vines whose fantastic and arabesque tendrils 
are thrown with careless grace over the massive 
proportions of a rock which might have served as 
the wall of a giant’s tower. Its bold outline stood 
out in broad relief against a clear evening sky, 
which lay behind unflecked by a single cloud, 
like a wild bright ocean of molten gold. A less 
vivid imagination than that of its beholder, might 
have peopled the summit of the cold grey rock 
with such shapes as ‘fond fancy forms from air,” 
for that bluff is well known in the country, as the 
scene of a strange and spirit stirring tradition. 
The story is, that long, long ago, in the palmy 
days of Indian power and prowess, a victorious 
band of Seminoles pursued their enemies the 
Cherokees, much farther into the territories of the 
latter than prudence warranted. Flushed with 
triumph, they did not perceive their mistake until 
surrounded by their foes. The case was despe- 
rate, and with desperate valour they fought until 
only fifty of their numoer remained alive. None 
were as yet taken prisonors ; and as the stake and 
torture for theirenemies form the recreation after 
battle, and the reward of valour among savage na- 
tions, the Cherokees were anxious to take as many 
alive as possible. For this purpose they succeeded 
in hemming the Seminole warriors in, until they 
were driven to this very rock; here they must 
surrender, for they could go no farther—here they 
stood—the torture, the degredation, the straining 
asunder of the nerves and sinews, the fiery death 
which awaited many of their number, the disgrace 
to their tribe which must ensue if they should fall 
into the hands of their enemies, ever fresh in their 
minds, their resolution was readily taken. Painted 
and equipped either for the battle or the burial, 
their chief Waloniga—the Leonidas of his tribe— 
standing conspicuous in savage grandeur on the 
loftiest ledge of rock, like an eagle towering in 
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his pride of place,—suddenly mingled the death 
song with his last wild war-hoop—with a gesture 
of triumph, as one who bas achieved some mighty 
conquest, he disappeared from the sight of the 
eager pursuers, and his fifty warriors, to a man, 
followed his example; and leaping the edge of the 
precipice, they eluded the pursuit of their foes. 
The still waters received them lovingly in their 
deep embrace, and closing quietly over the little 
band of warriors, offered them a peaceful home— 
not one of them rose again to the surface. The 
baffled victors retired disappointed. The last ef- 
fort of the brave had conquered the conquerors. 
The latest earthly sonnd which rang in their ears 
was the enemies’ yell of disappointment, mingled 
with the echoes of their own triumphant death 
song. Peace tothe brave hearts that perished in 
the performance of what they, however errone- 
ously, believed the highest act of bravery, and 
virtue. ‘The murmuring waterfalls of their 
pleasant river sing their lullaby, and the wild 
eagle circling in his falcon flight shrieks their re- 
quiem. Requtescat. 

The scene of this sacrifice has received the ap- 
pellation of Waloniga bluff, and forms a promi- 
nent feature on the banks of the Tuscaloosa. It is 
situated about fifteen miles above the horse-shoe— 
which was the scene of the celebrated battle of 
that name, where all the valor of Manawa jroved 
insufficient to check the progress of his civilized 
conquerors. Civilization has proved fatal in every 
respect to the Indians, not only in dispossessing 
them of their hereditary rights, and subjecting 
them to the suffering of long and sanguinary war 
fare ; but it has destroyed the character of those 
that are left, bringing out their worst traits of in- 
dolence, cruelty, and deceitfalness; while the wild 
savage virtues which won for them a species of 
shuddering admiration, are so obscured and lost, 
that their bare mention excites ridicule in the coun- 
try from which the stern valor of Manawa, the 
stirring eloquence of Wetherford, and the enter- 
prise of Tecumseh, have passed away like a dream, 
and left no trace behind. This, however, can 
scarcely be said of Manawa—the bravest of the 
brave—as he is called in his own country, from 
which he was removed about five years ago, and 
where he alone of all his tribe is remembered with 
enthusiasm. He seems to have heen the Cheva- 
lier Bayard of his nation, the. last who clung to 
the spirit, and customs of a happier period. Un- 
like the rest of his people, he was unaffected by 
the temptations and vices of civilization. Cling- 
ing tenaciously to the traditionary tales of the va- 
lor and warlike spirit of his ancestors, he endea- 
vored untiringly to restore the ancient glory ofhis 
tribe, and when after repeated victories, he was 
finally vanquished, and deprived of all hope, he left 
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his country filled with those, whi, although ene- 
mies, could not help offering their tribute of ad- 
iniration to his daring prowess. The odor of his 
reputation is materially enhanced by the many ro- 
mantic and striking stories that are told of him by 
the inhabitants of his old haunts. The course of 
this river is so tortuous as to enclose almost every 
plantation in a bend or horse-shoe ; but that dis- 
tinguished by General Jackson’s victory over Ma- 
nawa is marked by the Emuckfaw creek which 
runs across its mouth and forms a sort of island. 
Major Hartford rode on slowly, musing on these 
things until the lengthened shadows of the tall 
pines warned him that it was time to seek shelter 
for the night. Asone, in that new country, may 
travel ten or fifteen miles without sight or sign of 
a human habitation, he esteemed himsclf peculiar- 
ly fortunate when in the course of half an hour, 
he came upon the settlement of a trapper. 

*¢ Can you tell me,” he asked of the half horse, 
half aligator looking personage who represented 
the society of the settlement, “can you tell me 
where I shall find entertainment for man and horse 
to-night ?” 

The man lifted his greasy deer skin cap, for 
politeness is a conspicuous quality among the 
settlers. ‘ Why sir,” said he, “ the nearest settle- 
ment is four miles in the woods, but it’ill be pretty 
dark before you get there I reckon.” 

‘* Which way?” 

The man pointed out the direction—“ You’ll get 
there,” said he, “ by striking right across the trail 
to your left hand, if the Injens don’t pop you off 
first.” 

‘‘ Many Indians in the woods ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, the worst kind I reckon, the Okefeno- 
kes—we haint got clear of them yet—they prowls 
about like deer, I and some others were out last 
week, and cracked down thirteen of the creturs.” 

‘* What, of deer ?” 

‘* No, Ingins, we had uncommon luck ; but you'd 
better be hurrying on, less you'd like to take a 
drink with me.” 

The little pine smoked shanty, with its delecta- 
ble accompanyments of whiskey bottles and coon 
skins, was so decidedly uninviting, that the Major 
graciously declined the hospitable invitation, and 
turned the horses head towards the trail indicated. 

 ]t’s a widdy woman as keeps the house, she’s 
been much took down by the [njins,” remarked 
his new acquaintance, “ but she’ll give you a good 
supper and first rate apple jack, she’s uncom- 
mon genteel, 1 hope yo’ll get there with a whole 
skin.” 

The Major thanked him for his benevolent wish, 
and placing his gun in the most conspicuous posi- 
tion, prepared to surmount the dangers of the 
forest, at which, any heart less stout than his own, 





would have quailed. His high bred horse reso- 
lutely refused to attempt to follow the trails, which 
resemble miniature ditches rather than paths, 
having been dug out by the sharp noofs and short 
steps of the Indian poneys. Finding the narrow 
paths quite impracticable, Major Hartford allowed 
the noble animal to choose his own road through 
the thick grass, still keeping the stranger's direc- 
tionin view. ‘The country over which he travelled 
as speedily as his tenderness for the horse would 
permit, was remarkably broken and uneven, so 
filled with hiding places, that one might easily 
fancy an Indian springing up from behind each 
mound, as the light step of a stray stag crossed the 
distant openings, or the small Indian cows trod 
upon the brittle branches in their peaceful progress. 
The woods were here and tbere interspersed with 
small temporary clearings which form a distinct 
and not very picturesque feature in Southern 
landscapes. The tall pines, destroyed by girdling, 
uprear their bare and scathed branches Jike hoary 
sinners, Gangerous and conspicuous in their un- 
sightliness ; and the bare black ground between, 
is varied by straggling potatoe vines. Without 
paying much attention to these, Major Hartford 
reached his place of destination for the night, with 
no other interruption than occasionally stopping 
to discharge his gun at a crow perched on the top 
of some gigantic pine, or at the light leveret as 
it bounded before him. 

‘‘ Here Homer, lay down Nero, and come take 
the gentleman’s horse,’’ screamed the landlady in 
shrill falsetto tones as he dismounted before a small 
gate which stood in front ofa new log cabin; “and 
you Cathariny wring them chickens necks directly, 
and get out an extra number of blankets, and some 
more lard for the pastry.” 

Homer a tall gawky boy with gigantic features, 
and particularly slender limbs, which he display- 
ed to great advantage, beyond the confines of a 
dyed coat and trowsers, laid his infant charge upon 
the ground, and obeyed his mistress’ behest,de- 
lighted to show his equestrian accomplishments, 
and grinning from ear to ear, exhibited a set of 
priceless teeth, whose glistening white made the 
darkness of his countenance almost dazzling. 

‘“‘ Take good care of that horse my boy,” said the 
tired traveller, whose first care was for the comfort 
of his companion.” 

‘‘ Sartin sir—fine horse—no Injin poney,’’ said 
the Tallapoosa Homer, absolutely hugging the 
animal in the excess of his admiration. 

‘* Walk in sir,’’ said the good lady, showing the 
wearied rider into a comfortable little bush covered 
porch, where a long wooden bench afforded means 
for rest and refreshment, until supper time—this 
in spite of the unappettsing directions given by 
the landlady, proved excellent. 
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«¢ Come Tildy,”’ said she to a little white headed 
girl about seven years old, as they set down be- 
side the unpretending pine table, “ hold up your 
head, and goshake hands with the gentlemen.” 

Major Hartford was one, who, in addition to 
many high moral and mental gifts, possessed that 
quality so indispensable to the stranger who takes 
up his abode in a new country—a ready adapta- 
tion of his conduct and feelings to any circum- 
stances in which he might chance to be thrown. 
This quality added toa polished exterior and easy 
prepossessing manners, made him exceedingly 
popular, and always drew around him troops of 
friends wherever he went; he was soon, therefore, 
on perfectly familiar terms with the little family. 
It struck him, however, as a little strange that he 
had seen no other white person about the estab- 
lishment than the mother and one little girl. He 
was several times on the point of asking if she 
lived there without any protection, but the lady 
was young and pretty, and a nameless feeling of 
delicacy restrained him. Lighting his cigar he 
walked out for awhile into the clean swept yard. 
The arrangements were all on the humblest scale, 
altho’ the hand of industry, and even of taste, 
might be discerned in the prim little garden with 
its stiff marigolds, and gaudy poppies. But the 
most remarkable object in the yard, was a rough 
rail fence which enclosed three freshly made graves. 
There is nothing that strikes a stranger in that new 
country more forcibly and painfully than the 
comparatively slight regard in which human life 
is held—one becomes as it were almost hardened 
to accounts of Lloodshed and murder. But these 
evidences of recent suffering were too shocking 
not to excite a fearful curriosity in the beholder's 
mind, and he determined on his return to the 
house, to inquire into the particulars by which so 
helpless a family had been left destitute and alone 
in the wilderness. 


The story was readily told, and is too good an 
illustration of the dangers and difficulties to which 
early settlers are exposed, tobe omitted. She had 
removed to this place rather more than a year be- 
fore,” she said, ‘‘ with her husband, two sons,a 
daughter, and a small family of negroes. The hus- 
band had purchased the land from an Indian, giv- 
ing him a fair price, and had gone to work 
with his sons toclear and plantit. They were 
very industrious, and the plantation was so much 


better managed than it had ever been before, that 
the Indian became jealous and complained that he 

had been cheated—a very common case by the 
bye. But in this instance, his complaints seem to 
have been unfounded. The farmer, who was a 

good natured person, paid but little attention to the 

Indian's ill:zhumor, allowing him to get cabbages 
and turnips from his field—and gave him many 

useful hints with regard to cultivating his own, in 

spite of his wife's adviee, by whieh he had often 

been warned not to carry his kindness towards his 
sullen neighbor too far. Things, however, went 
on in this way for some time, without change. 
The men worked busily in the field, and the fe- 
males within doors, and they began to feel quite 
settled and satisfied in their new homes, when one 
day, about two months previous, she had heard the 
report of a gun in the field where her husband and 
sons were working, but thought nothing more of 
it until startled from her work by the cries of her 
little girl, who ran home shrieking that the Indian 
had killed her brother. Another shot succeeded, 
and another, and the ineffable agonies of suspense 
and dread seized the wretched mother. The child 
persisted in her story, that the Indian had shot 
her bother. She said that the Indian had come 
over into the field, and meeting the youngest boy 

with a basket of vegetables, asked him to give 
them up; the boy refused, and pointing to the gar- 
den, told him he could get as many as he wanted 
there. He insisted on having them gathered for 
him, and threatened to shoot the boy if it was not 
done immediately. They only laughed at the re- 
quest and threat, and thought no more of it until 
the fiendish purpose was actually carried into exe- 
cution. ‘The child saw no more, for sne had run 
screaming home on seeing her brother fall. It was 
a matter of uncertainty whether the Indian hav- 
ing his fiercest propensities whetted by a sight of 
blood, had continued singly in the work of des- 
truction, or whether he had concealed assistance. 
It is certain that the ghastly spectacle of these 
murdered men was all that remained to the fe- 
males of their once happy family. With bit- 
terest tears the unhappy woman told the sad 
story, and as the cold moon-beams rested on the 
three new graves, the gallant soldier sighed over 
that savage cruelty and its wretched results, in 
comparison with which, the horrors of warfare 
seemed to him as tender mercies. 
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** You are mad,’’—-Thus am I addressed by every 
passing idler—old and young, false friend, and bit- 
ter foe. I am fettered and caged for a maniac, 
and set up, like a wild beast, for a cold and selfish 
world to gaze upon; for some to sympathize with, 
for some to scorn. Qh! for one lethean draught of 
deep forgetfulness; millions for that medicine 
which would ease this bursting heart, which would 
still this throbbing and burning brain forever. Curs- 
es upon the heartless world that scorns me—ven- 
geance, vengeance upon those who have betrayed 
me. Monsters, why shackle the body, yet leave the 
mind free and untrammelled ; why leave this blast- 
ing perception of wretchedness to fall unrelent- 
ingly wpon my withered heart vivid as the first 
moment it commenced—never ending—never dy- 
ing—horror, agony, madness—aye, madness and 
despair. AmI mad? I think not. I remember 
thee, my Emma; thy every look dwells in my me- 
mory, thy gentle voice still sounds in my ear, sweet 
as when it first breathed the enrapturing words, 
“FT love thee.” Can madness perceive so acutely? 
Can the maniac reason with the same coolness of 
recollection that J now do? I think not. And 
our boy, Emma, that first pledge of thy love. Him 
too do IT remember. Oh! I did so doat upon that 
fair boy. Thou taughtest him the first word he 
lisped distinctly, and that word was father. Can 
I ever forget the joy he gave me, when I first fold- 
ed him to my heart, when he first opened his 
bright eyes upon the world and gazed unconscious- 
ly uponthe wonders by which he was surrounded, 
when he first raised his eyes to mine, and met a 
father’s glance of love and gladness. But where 
is that bright-eyed, fascinating boy now? Where 
art thou,my Emma? Alas! I said not truly that [ 
remembered thee and him, and therefore was not 
mad. I had forgotten—Oh, God of mercy, that I 
could ever forget—I had forgotten that thou and 
and thy boy were food for worms; I had forgotten 
that all my earthly hopes were extinct, and that 
I—aye I—the fond husband and doating father 
was a 1 cannot write it—my brain ison fire, 
and it would make me mad indeed to trace the char- 
acter of that one word. 





I have written many a tale of fiction, and sought 
and received the applause of the world for the 


pleasure I have given. Now I will write a tale of 
truth. 

The world will belicve it a fiction, and pass it by 
as such—nevertheless, I will persevere, and truly 
explain the causes which turned my Eden intoa 
wilderness, which shut out light, and hope, and 
joy from my benighted mind, and hurled me, in 
one day, from the very pinnacle of happiness, to 
the lowest abyss of human wretchedness, anguish 
and despair. There is notone bright spot in the 
horizon of life for me to dwell upon, | look be- 
yond it—and still despair. [ cannot hope to join 
the spirits of those loved ones whose untimely fate 
has made a blank of existence ; who in their place 
of purity cannot, onght not to forgive the demon, 
who wrought their fall with a hellish unrelenting- 
ness of purpose. 

At the early age of twelve F was an orphan, the 
so’e survivor of my whole family, the last of my 
name and blood. My mother, after a short illness, 
being only slightly indisposed, as was thought, 
had just breathed her last, had expired in a way 
so strange and so sudden, as compietely to baf- 
fle the conjectures of her attendant physicians up- 
on the immediate causes of her dissolution. 

I was looked upon by all who knew me, asa 
proud, darihg, and reckless boy, generous in the 
protection I offered to those younger then myself, 
but obstinate in resenting a wrong done me, if the 
wrong doer were worthy of my resentment. Two 
years before my mother's death one of my hands 
had sustained considerable injury in a recontre 
witha boy some eighteen months older than I was, 
From that time I date the commencement of those 
evils which have made me whatI am. The lad, 
whom I had often seen, without knowing his 
name, seemed to have imbibed some prejudice 
against me, and took every opportunity to make 
me sensible of his ill will. 1 was seated with sev- 
eral of my young companions at play, upon a pile 
of lumber, when my old persecutor came up and 
commenced a quarrel in more direct terms than he 
had ever before ventured to use. My blood boiled 
at the indignity, and I retorted his abuse in the 
most bitter terms. 

‘¢ You are a coward,”’ said I, ‘‘ and dare not fight 
me.”” 

« You nre a liar,” replied he, catching up a small 
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hatchet which lay near him, and aiming a blow at 
my left hand as it rested upon a picce of timber. 
What turned the blow aside [ know not, the hatch- 
et glanced as it descended, my hand was covered 
with blood in a moment, but the wound did not, 
ultimately, prove avery serious one. The cow- 
ardly urchin, so soon as he saw the blood, fled— 
but he could not escape my vengeance. I clasped 
him with both hands and superhuman strength 
around the neck; spite of his struggles I held him 
fast till his face shewed evident signs of strangu- 
lation. Still I held him, reckless of the conse- 
quences, though his eyes glared hideously upon 
me and seemed bursting from their sockets. 

‘* Hold thy hand, Arthur Walsingham,” said a 
voice at my elbow, “ thou outstrippest thy destiny, 
boy. The time is not yet 





,’ and my grasp 
was broken loose by a strength I could not resist. 
The speaker was a woman, the reputed mother of 
the boy with whom I was engaged. 

“ My destiny,’’ said I, gazing upon the tall and 
attenuated form which stood before me, and scowl- 
ed upon me with a bitterness of expression that 
almost eurdled my young blood, “ my destiny, old 
crone, what is it? Are you witch enough to tell?” 

The lag’s eyes sparkied with a lurid light as 
she bent them upon me with an intentness over- 
powering. 

“AyeamI, proud boy. Your destiny will make 
you a murderer.” 

«Then it will be of that misbegotten whelp of 
thine,” replied I. 

“‘Misbegotten,” said the woman, slowly, “I 
thank thee, Arthur Walsingham. If another does 
take my boy’s place, revenge, at least is still left 
us. We shall meet again, young sir; at present, 
farewell, and remember that thy destiny will make 


thee a murderer.” 


I saw no more of the hag or her ill-favored son. 

Two years, as I have before said, tw> years had 
elapsed since the quarrel I have described. My 
poor mother was a corpse, and I sat alone in the 
chamber of death, watching over the remains of 
the only being who had loved and protected me 
since my seventh year. In that year I lost my 
father—how, I will not stop to say—my orphanage 
was now complete, I was literally alone in the 
world. The loudness of my grief had exhausted 
itself, I had wept till the fountain was dry, and sat 
gazing upon my mother’s remains in almost a state 
of stupor, . Not a sound broke the awful si- 
lence of the room. A solitary taper burned upon 
the mantle piece, giving just sufficient light to 
distinguish the coffin. I was alone in the midst 
of death, totally unconscious of the darkness and 
solitude by which I was surrounded. How long 





this state of things existed, [ know not, nor what 
canse broke the reverie. 


I looked up, and at the 
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head of the coflin saw, and met the gaze of, the 
sybil whose boy had received such rough treatment 
at my hands. Why it was, I know not, but such 
is the fact, her prediction rang again in my ears, 
some invisible being spake distinctly to my under- 
standing :—“ Thy destiny will make thee a murder- 
er.”* 
“Said I not, Arthur Walsingham,” were her 
first words, “said I not we would meet again; and 
we have met, boy. In the chamber of death we 
meet. Wouldst thou know the reason ?”’ 

“‘ T care not,” replied I, “ away with thy ill- 
omened face ; I hoped never again to have heard 
thy frightful voice.” 

The hag laughed a silent fiend-like laugh, as she 
slowly moved the veil from the face of the corpse. 
She gazed for a long time and in silence intently 
upon it with a look of malignant triumph, of grati- 
fied revenge. ; 

‘‘And this is all that is left,’’ she, at length, 
said, “‘of Mary Walsingham—the gentle Mary— 
thy father’s chosen bride, Arthur,—thy most hon- 
ored mother, poor orphan boy.”’ 

The bitter sneer upon her lip spoke her mean- 
ing full well; my feelings were completely roused. 

“‘ Away,”’ cried I, “ incarnate fiend, away; or, by 
heaven, I'll stab thee to the heart.” 

Would’st thou add another murder to the one 
thou hast already committed, eh, Arthur?” 

I was astounded, benumbed, powerless, and 
could only gaze motionless and in silence upon the 
strange and terrible being who could at her will 
thus enchain my faculties. 

‘¢ Aye, another murder, Arthur Walsingham. It 
was to make thee acquainted with the damning 
secret that Iam nowhere. Thy mother has pe- 
rished by the act of her only child.” 

I could not speak to ask her meaning. 

“TI see thou requirest an explanation, though toa 
proud to ask it. Listen, thou wilt never forget the 
explanation when given, nor know perhaps why it 
isgiven. Your mother was slightly indisposed— 
so her physician said, and said truly—and gave her 
only a vial of narcotic drops. When she retired 
to rest, last night, she asked her darling boy to 
pour out the drops forher. The draught you gave 
her was a deadly poison, and in three hours, as you 
well know, your mother was a corpse.” 


For one moment memory and perception remain- 
ed. I still heard the fiend’s cackling laugh, hate- 
ful as the serpent’s hiss. A bright and dazzling 
flame filled the room. The woman rose in stature 
untill her head touched the ceiling, and I felt my 
heart die within me as I encountered her wither- 
ing glances. The corpse became animated; the eyes 
which I believed closed forever turned upon me re- 
proachfully. I felt that the hag had told me the 
truth—that my mother had died by foul means— 
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that I was the instrument by which the best of 
parents had fallen. One loud, piereing, and un- 
earthly shriek rung through the house. The 
scene of horror was closed upon me, and I sank 
into insensibility. 

When recollection had fairly returned to mc, 
several days had elapsed. My mother had been 
buried in the meanwhile; and the ravings of her 
child, disclosing the causes of her death, were 
passed by unnoticed by his attendants. When I 
was able to tell my tale calmly and rationally, so 
miich of the supernatural blended with the natu- 
ral in my own mind, that I was unable to separate 
them ; and the statement had too much of improb- 
ability attached to it to gain any credence from the 
heaters. Upon enquiry, it was found that the old 
woman of whom | spake had left the city, nearly 
two years previous, and had not been heard of 
subsequent to that time. 

‘I pass over a period of ten years. In that time 
I had not seen or heard of my tormentor. The 
impression arising from my mother’s death and the 
incidents I have freely described had long since 
worn off. My education was completed. I had 
received the rights of the profession which I had 
chosen, and at the age of twenty two, without any 
particular attachment to my birth-place, resolved 
to court fortune in another section of the country, 
where the promise of success seemed greater than 
in my native state. 

My baggage was on board of the vessel in which 
I had taken my passage. My final adieus had 
been said to the friends and acquaintances I was 
to leave; I was to sleep ‘on board ship,’’ and 
with the first dawn of day was to take my last 
look of the home of my youth. At about 11 o’- 
clock I passed down the wharf intending to seek 
my birth for the night's repose. It was a clear, 
bright, beautiful, moonshiny night. All nature 
looked glorious—the stars were resplendent in 
brightness—the ocean fires burned with sparkling 
yividness—the gentle sea-breczes were richly 
freighted with an invigorating, balmy influence, 
which soothed my feelings and gave the glow of 
reality to my musings on the coming future. 

I stopped to gaze upon the moon—the sea—the 
city ;—to indulge the sensations the scene and the 
occasion produced. 

‘¢ So then,”’ said a voice closely beside me, “‘you 
intend to abandon your native home, to fly your 
birth place, to seek your destiny among strangers. 
’'T is vain, Arthur Walsingham, your fate must be 
fulfilled, whether here or elsewhere.”’ 

1 looked up and met the fixed gaze of the hag 
who had embittered my early youth by her fatal 
predictions, who had made me by her own infernal 
arts —if she herself spoke truly—-more than half 
a murderer. 
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‘¢] am doomed then, wretched woman, to meet 
you again,’ said I. ‘To hear the croakings of a 
voice which always speaks of evil; to still be the 
object of your persecutions.” 

“Even so, boy. Not only now, but while life 
lasts~forever, aye forever, your sworn foe. We 
meet again, young man; though seas divide us, 
they part us not; though you fly to unknown 
lands, there will I be also, to turn your cup of joy 
into bitterness--to blast your brightest hopes~-to 
drive you into a wish for death, to escape the mis- 
ery of living.” 

‘‘ But we will not part now,” said I, recollect- 
ing amidst her anathemas the particulars of the 
confession she had made when I last saw her. “I 
have a sacred duty to perform, and I will perform 
it at all hazzards. You have acknowledged your- 
self a participant in my mother’s death. By foul 
means that death was produced, and for that crime 
you shall answer at the bar of justice.” 

The hag smiled scornfully with a look of defi- 
ance. I was maddened at the taunt, and rushed 
forward to seize her. At this moment, an unseen 
hand felled me to the earth. I sank to the ground 
unresistingly ; senseless and covered with blood. 

When I recovered my senses, 1 found myself 
on board the vessel 1 was tosail in. The sun had 
already risen; all was ready for departure ; indeed 
the commander had delayed the last hour on my 
account, doubtful whether to set me on shore or to 
sail with me in my then situation. 

‘‘Mr. Walsingham will be so good as to say,” 
said the captain, addressing me, ‘“‘ whether or rot 
we shall have the pleasure of his company in the 
voyage. I dare not wait any longer.” 

I took five minutes for reflection. It would be 
useless to speak of the reasons that influenced my 
determination. In five minutes the ship was un- 
der weigh, and I soon lost sight of the city, a 
wanderer bound for a strange and distant land. 


I must again pass over a period of ten years; 
they were mostly years of prosperity and-happi- 
ness, I had married in the time. My union with 
the woman to whom I was passionately attached 
was blessed with a child, a boy, who had began to 
prattle distinctly at this period. My affection for 
her amounted to adoration. My heart swelled 
with gratitude to the Giver of these inestimable 
blessings, and the perfect, unalloyed happiness I 
enjoyed, constituted these dear objects of my love 
—the most highly valued of my earthly treasures. 
Every good which man in the untamed wildness 
of his untamed desires could ask was mine—the 
cup was full to overflowing. Who can believe 
that thus blest, I could in a single day destroy it 
all, could madly, of my own will, destroy this 
paradise of joy—this foretaste of heaven--and 
voluntarily light the fires of that hell which now 
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burns, forever m stburn withinme. Ha! ha! ha! 
the demon who possessed me whispers in my ear 
some mitigation of the anguish of him who has 
perpetrated the most damning of crimes. Yes; 
there is blood upon my hands—-the blood of all who 


loved me-—-the blood of all who hated me. Ha! 
ha! ha! I’ve had my revenge. My destiny has 
been fulfilled. Iam a murderer! How came 





Iso? Whose instrument am I? For what pur- 
pose was I drugged into madness? Why was I 
destined to the commission of crimes in the com- 
parison of which the first murderer will stand 
before the Eternal as a being pure and unsullied ? 
Jt was my destiny. Icould notescape it. Mother, 
wife, child, forgive me ; it was my destiny. And 
ye agents of hell, who made me your cruel instru- 
ment, double your curses and howl out your agony 
from your place of torment. I will listen to them 
all. If you made me the shedder of innocent 
blood, [ was also its avenger. In the moment of 
your success you met the doom youmerited. The 
consummation of your hellish designs was sealed 
with your life’s blood. The punishment fell upon 
you in your first moment of rejoicing. This shall 
mitigate my anguish, and serve me through the 
eternal remembfance of my crime with a subject 
for exultation. I would not escape my doom if I 
could; I will meet ye in that hell to which I have 
sent ye; and my curses, my presence, my wrongs, 
shall prove your greatest torment while eternity 
lasts. Ha! ha! ha! we will soon meet, never, 
no, never to part again.”’ 

I again sat alone in the chamber of death. The 
bodies of my wife and child were laid out before 
me. It wasastrange coincidence—but just twen- 
ty years before 1 had watched the corpse of my 
mother in silence, in darkness and alone. I had 
been the guiltless instrument of my mother’s 
death— was I equally guiltless of the death of those 
much loved ones whose cold and stiffened remains 
I now watched over?—-no—no—] felt, I knew I 
was not, and resolved that one grave should re- 
ceive the bodies of myself, my wife, and my child. 
My pistols were loaded; I had calmly determined 
atthe hour of twelve to play the Roman, to make 
the only expiatory sacrifice in my power. At12 
o'clock, suicide would be added to the catalogue 
of crimes already of too dark adye to be atoned 
for by a long life of penitence. The clock struck 
the hour. 

“ Now, Arthur Walsingham,” I said aloud, “the 
time has come—thou hast bade the world good 
night—flinch not, but make thy exit.” 

‘“ Bravely resolved, sweet Arthur, flinch not ; 
yetstay thy hand a moment. I owe thee some ex- 
planations which thou mightest as well wait to 
hear.” 


Was thisan illusion of the senses, or did the 
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murderess of my mother stand before me.— There 
was the same dark, vengeful, withering scowl, 
which had lost none of its vindictive expressioti 
from a lapse of ten years. The fury bent her pier- 
cing eyes upon me, as if to leave no doubt of her 
identity, and filled my ears with the same horrible 
laugh which had once before excited me to deliri- 
um. It was no phantom of the imagination ; the 
hag was actually before me. She had come to en- 
joy her triumph ; to embitter still more deeply my 
last moments. If I had been mad before, if I have 
been mad since, still, at that moment, | know I 
was perfectly sane. I felt that another than me 
must be the night’s victim. The Pythoness had 
offered herself a sacrifice to the fulfilment of her 
own oracle—not intentionally it is true—but such 
was her destiny and mine. 

‘“‘ What would’st thou?’ asked J, in a tone so 
calm and so deep that it sounded fearfully to mine 
ownear. Even the hag started, and fora moment 
the terrors of hereye sunk under its influence. 


It was but for a moment. 
“Thou art, Arthur Walsingham,” said she, 


“about dying by thine own hand. I don’t seek 
to baulk thine intentions; thy destiny has been 
fully accomplished—thou art a murderer—and it is 
fitting that such a murderer as thou should’st filla 
suicide’s grave. But I will not abandon one iota 
of my revenge. Hear me, despair, and die.” 

‘‘T hear,” I said, “ go on, | will listen patient- 
ly.” 
Mi Before thou wert born, Arthur Walsingham, I 
swore the most bitter and e@ntiring vengeance 
against thee. When thou wert born, | renewed 
my oaths, and upon my mother’s grave, I vowed 
to pursue through life the fulfilment of that which 
I had sworn. It was the proper place for a para- 
cide to register her oaths. Little danger there was 
that the record should be lost or the vows forgot- 
ten. Death was too poor a revenge for me, and I 
permitted thee to live, the instrument by which 
death was given to all who loved thee. Thy wife 
and child are the dumb witnesses of thy guilt— 
thy mother perished miserably by thy hand, though 
thou mayest hold thyself guiltless of the deed.— 
Thy father, boy, fellby mine. Even now I enjoy 
the moment of Ais death. His cries for mercy ring 
yet in my ears—but I laugh them to scorn now, as 
I did then—he knew whose hand inflicted the 
death blow, and felt his agony doubled by that 
knowledge. His fate was a meritedone. He, 
Arthur Walsingham, has brought this blight upon 
thy house. Thy father incurred the curse of an 
injured and ruined woman—injured and ruined by 
his baseness; and heavily has that curse rested 
upon him and his. Thou can’st well tell what fol- 
lows from ‘ woman’s love to hatred turned.’ J 
have had my revenge. Thy father sought my love 
before he knew thy mother. Nay, frown not, by 
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heaven ‘tis true. Under pretence of marriage he 
seduced me from my home; the villain deceived, 
and in a short twelve months abandoned me. The 
boy thou knewest twenty years since as mine, is 
thy brother. Nay, more, that boy, unknown to thee, 
as he was, has been for three years past thy fami- 
ly physician—thy warm personal friend—poor fool! 
ha! ha! Have I not had my revenge?” 

‘«‘ Enough,” said I, ‘‘ the moment of retribution 
has come ; we will contest the point no longer. 
Hast thou ever thought of death, woman’—for thy 
time is short—thy sands are numbered.” 

There was a terible distinctness in my voice—a 
fixed determination in my heart. Of this termi- 
nation to her visit, the hag had apparently not 
thought, for her lip quivered as she admitted the 
probability of danger ; her cheek grew pale, and 
she, fury as she was, seemed sinking to the floor 
with the extremity of her fears. The dread of 
death proved her still human. 

‘¢ You will not murder me,”’ she said, in a hol- 
low, tremulous voice.” 

‘¢T will, such is my destiny and thine. Die as 
thou hast lived, unrepentant and unforgiven.”’ 

A yell of agony, of hate, and despair followed 
the report of my pistol. My remorseless tormen- 
tor was buta lump of clay. An immediate crash at 
an adjoining door bursted it open, and my demon 
brother rushed in, wild with rage. 

‘‘Death to the murderer,’’ cried he, “follow to 
hell the ghost of her who has searcely preceded 
thee.” 

An immediate d&charge of his pistol followed— 
but blinded by rage, he stumbled as he advanced, 
firing as he fell. The moment of triumph had 
passed. He had missed me. My own pistol was 
within three feet of his head. His presence of 
mind forsook him. Escape was impossible. 

“Stir not,’ said I, ‘‘move not a limb, gentle 
brother, or thy fate is sealed.” 

He obeyed. 

‘It is well, good demon, that thou hast sought 
me, else should I had a tedious duty to perform in 
seeking thec. Had’st thou fled to me, thou could’st 
not have escaped my vengeance. ‘This is destiny, 
brother. Innocent blood cannot be shed with im- 
punity. I owe it to the world torid it ofa mon- 


ster—thou too must die—can my destiny require 
more?” 

He raised his face to mine: the expression was 
truly ghastly and horrible. The fear and cer. 
tainty of immediate death had changed the whole 
man. That abject look of deep despair can never 
be forgotten, though it may not be discribed. His 
gaze fell upon the bodies of my wife and child. 

‘They were innocent,” he said involuntarily. 
‘She, on! she was as pure as Angels’ tears—spot- 
less as the driven snow.” 

“And yet you destroyed her—fiend incarnate! 
how had she, or that cherub boy injured thee.” 

“By being thine, Arthur. My mother has 
taught you that much.” 

The wretch seemed to recollect himself. 


“I will not die withouta struggle,” he cried, as 
he sprang to his feet. 


I had marked the changed expression of his eye 
at the moment. Mine was quicker than thought. 
My skill did not fail me. He bounded like a ten- 
nis ball, and fell dead at my feet. I knew that 
I had not missed my tullest intention. His heart 
was perforated. The guilty and the guiltless slept 
side by side, with none but the criminal avenger 
to guard their bodies from the profanation of the 
midnight disturbers of the silent dead. 


* * * * * * 


Iam chained to the floor of a dreary cell—not a 
prison—but an asylum for lunatics. One murder 
would have brought me to the gallows—several 
have proven me a madman to the satisfaction of 
the world. A grave gentleman, who visits me 
daily, strives occasionally to amuse me by the 
most monstrous and absurd statements. One of 
his tales is, that both my parents are still living; 
and that I have never left my native city ; that 
such a being as Emma Warrington, with whom I 
lived four years as my wife never existed ; that, in 
short, { am but nineteen years of age; and that 
my crimes are only imaginary. It is, perhaps, 
well enough for him to try and deceive me—but / 
know the falsehoods of his statements. A long 
life of penitence and prayer cannot wash out the 
fou! stain of murder from my lost soul. 
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CASTLE DISMAL; 


OR, 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS; 


A NOUVELLETTE : 


BY G, B. SINGLETON, ESQ., OF SOUTIT CAROLINA. 





CHAPTER II. 
4 Night in the Haunted Chamber. 


Tue salle a manger was a spacious apartment in 
the basement story of the house, and my friend, 
with an antique taste, had so arranged its furni- 
ture and decorations as to give it somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a previous age. The furniture was 
massive, of a dark mahogany—pictures of the 
chase, of dogs, horses, and dead game covered the 
walls; while over the mantle, a pair of gigantic 
antlers, were so disposed, as to permit of the in- 
troduction of a brass socket in the larger portion 
of each, which received a lighted candle. There 
was a long slab or sideboard of solid marble, which 
stood, after the fashion of the old school, forever 
covered with liquors of the usual kind. Guns, 
crossed, were suspended against the wall at the 
head of the apartment, the hooks which sustained 
them being antlers of bucks which they might 
have been employed toslay. Amongst these mot- 
ley exhibitions were two or three dark stained 
portraits, remote ancestors of my hostess, in whose 
features I thought I could distinguish sufficient 
proofs of identity with hers. The table was coy- 
ered with solid dishes chiefly, witha slight sprink- 
ling of showy ones. Frank Ashley had the fancy 
of doing things as they did of old. He was proud 
of being descended of one of the short-lived no- 
bility of Carolina, a courtly ostentatious old gen- 
tleman, who thought more of the Indian title of 
Cassique, which he bore, than of any fortune. As 
he maintained a sort of state in his household, my 
friend’s vanity,—which was innocent enough ,— 
was pleased to continue it. 

** These are holiday times, and we must look for 
visiters of all classes. The Christmas log must 
be burning when they come, and Christmas cheer 
must smoke upon the table. There must be mince- 
pies, of course ; and for the drink, Ned, see you 
yon pile of eggs! 
or [’m nosinner. How handsomely they did these 
things in old times, Ned. What state they kept. 
True, it was ostentatious. Whatthen. Itfed the 
poor,—it filled the hungry. It encouraged the hum- 
ble. It brought men together, even as benefactor 
and dependant, and they grew glad and parted 
with all their doubts and difficulties for a season. 
13 


We'll have a noggin, to night, 


All that, however vain-glorious may have been the 
state which tze rich man maintained, seems to be 
far better than the niggardly reserves of modern 
times, where we have the stiffness but not the pa- 
rade—the formality without the feast,—or the feast 
without the fun. Let it be merry Christmas, say 
I, as of old, not cold Christmas. The bellsshould 
ring out, and there should be free laughter from 
cheerful voices; and there shall be, Ned, as long 
as I can have it, though it be at Castle Dismal.” 

I soon discovered that Frank Ashley had suffer- 
ed no serious,—no unfriendly change,—in conse- 
quence of his inarriage. His wife, though she had 
made his conquest, had yet failed to conquer him. 
He was a hearty mad cap still. We sat down to 
supper, which was no petty exhibition of ‘ cold 
baked These were there of course, but 
we had a course of fresh fish and warm game be- 
side, and such a display of bread anc breadstuffs, 
as proved the domestic resources of the plantation 
Let those, 
however, who delight in voluminous description 


meats.’ 


to be of the most ample description. 


of the creature comforts, fancy the profusion 
As I confine myself 
generally to a single meat dish, and eat sparingly 
of that, I take no pleasure in making these details ; 
and was far more satisfied when the meal was dis- 
cussed, and we were again clustered about the fire 
place in the sitting room. There, after Mrs. Ash- 
ley retired, did Frank and myself sit up, uncon- 
scious of the time, renewing old memories and 
supplying those gaps in our several histories of 
The evening 
passed away in the pleasantest chitchat. If there 
was no wisdom there was no absolute folly in the 
talk, and our mirth, which was free, was at least 
innosent. The stroke of eleven from the clock, 
warned us that we had considerably trespassed 
upon the hours which the sedate habits of country 
life had assigned to the domiriions of repose, and 
my friend announced himself in readiness at any 
moment to conduct me to the haunted chamber. 
The room in question was a spacious and com- 
fortable one enough. A blazing fire in the chim- 
ney gave it an air of life and animation which must 
no doubt have been very distressing to the ghosts 
for the time it lasted. My good hostess had pre- 


which was spread before me. 


which we were equally ignorant. 
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ceded us, and had done her utmost to make it so- 
ciable and snug. A small carpet had been freshly 
spread upon the floor; curtains of a very pretty 
flowered calico were tastefully arranged against 
the windows, while others of saintly white de- 
scended about the bed. The toilet was also cov- 
ered with new garments of white dimity, from the 
edges of which, in voluminous folds, depended a 
deep fringe of cotton, such as is common enough 
still, to the tidy country households of the old 
school ; and when I enumerate, as in their proper 
places, the several articles of chamber furniture, 
the toilet glass, wash stand, basin, and all the 
wonted appurtenances, I had no reason to complain 
of the accqmmodations or the apartment which 
was allotted me. Nevertheless, in spite of all, 
there was a vacant something in the chamber—a 
severity—a gloom which left an impression of 
coldness upon my mind. The chamber was, in the 
first place, disproportionately lofiy. It had two 
small windows in the western, and but one in the 
northern wall; and, it may be remarked that, to 
a Southern eye, the apartments of a dwelling 
which Jack a southern exposure, have always, du- 
ring the winter, a sullen and gloomy appearance, 
and produce gloomy sensations in the mind. The 
walls were not plaistered, but lined and ceiled with 
thick cypress plank, heavily panelled in frame 
work, and made to appear heavier still in conse- 
quence of the frequent employment of deep mould- 
ings, three or four inches in thickness. The boards, 
from age, had assumed a dark brownish cast. A 
door that creaked dismally on its hinges as we en- 
tered, conducted to the great passage-way of the 
dwelling, which ran from north to south. The 
stair flight descended from this passage-way from 
top to bottom of the house. The furniture of my 
apartment, besides what has already been shewn, 
consisted of half a dozen chairs and a single table. 
The table was of a dark wood which I afterwards 
discovered to be of black walnut, and of very 
great age. It was equally heavy and ricketty. 
The bedstead was of the same material, equally 
venerable, but much more stoutly put together. 
These two articles, as Frank Ashley had previ- 
ously informed me, constituted the only furniture 
which he found, at his first coming, in the house. 
They were, therefore, assumed to be the legitimate 
property of the supernaturals, and I examined 
them in consequence with some curiosity. The 
bedstead was singularly tall, as well as massive, 
and so very broad that it would have amply sus- 
tained, and yielded sleeping room enough to half 
a dozen moderately-sized men like myself. The 
matress, though of the very largest dimensions of 
those in ordinary use, did not suffice entirely to 
hide the ends of the broad pine rails which spann- 
ed the space between the ponderous beams on eith- 
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er side, into the morticed sockets of which they 
fell. 

Our survey lasted but afew minutes. Frank 
would still have had me change my quarters for 
another less questionable apartment. 

“You see, Ned, that Madame has done all that 
she could towards making you tolerably comforta- 
ble. But in spite of all it looks monstrous cheer- 
less still.” 

‘‘ Pshaw, man; I replied, “* would you give 
better accommodations to the ghost.”’ 

** No!—but to the living.” 

“Do not doubt that the living is perfeetly well sa- 
tisfied. Things are as they should be. I don’t think 
I shall take cold here.. The roomseems snug in 
every quarter. There are no panes out to let pains 
in; andI give myself no concern about the rest. 
Do you be equally content, and yield yourself to 
Dan Morpheus with as much complaeency as I 
promise myself to do.” 

But the good fellow still appeared concerned 
and dissatisfied with the sombre tone of the apart- 
ment which he seemed tofeel even more forcibly 
than myself. 

‘‘[ told Bess,’’ he muttered; “ todo her best ;— 
and afew more chairs, and a sofa, Ned,—which a 


2? 





servant could bring, ina few moments . 

“ Nonsense, man—your wife has managed every 
thing with the nice perception of a woman, and 
you cannot hope to mend it. Iam perfectly satis- 
fied.” 

‘** Should you wish more covering’’—he began ,— 
feeling the bed the while. 

I threw in an additional brand of lightwood, 
then, laughing at his anxiety, took him playfully 
by the shoulder, and shoving him out of the cham- 
ber gave liim the * good night,’’ and fastened the 
door after him. - 

I was fairly alone in the ghostly chamber; and 
once more turned about in its examination. To 
admit a truth, although I had carried it bravely 
enough in the presence of my friend, yet, when he 
was gone, I could not altogether divest myself of 
some awkward sensations. Perhaps, under the 
existing circumstances, my disquiet was natural 
enough; and might have occurred to any mind 
just as well as my own. I was neither more timid 
nor more superstitious than any of my neighbors ; 
indeed, I was generally supposed to be singularly 
free from any tendency of this sort—yet so com- 
pletely had the haunted chamber been the subject 
of our conversation throughout the evening, and 
so much had I been impressed by the strangely 
dark and sombrous aspect of my friend’s homestead 
on my first approach, that my imagination had be- 
come actively enlisted in the matter,and had al- 
ready begun to conjure up conceits and images of 
one form or of another, which put all my senses 
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on the gui vive of anticipation,—though I could 
not exactly say or fancy what it was I had to ex- 
pect. It had been the singular circumstance in 
the hobgoblin history of the chamber, so far as it 
had been given to my ears, that nobody could say, 
or had said, by whom or how it was haunted; and 
in my more rational moments, I naturally account- 
ed for the discreditable reputation which it enjoy- 
ed, by ascribing it to that impressive air of deso- 
lateness, which, on account of its materials, its ob- 
scure situation, antique form of building and ven- 
erable woods, it must have presented to the eye of 
every spectator. So active in movement and sub- 
tle in conjecture is the imaginative faculty that I 
well knew it called for little aid from the external 
world to give it exercise and provocation, and so 
iong as I could maintain the equilibrium of thought, 
this notion constantly suggested itself to my mind, 
us the appropriate solution of all the mystery. 
-But, having grown weary of my own cogitations, 
and feeling myself drowsing rapidly, I said my 
prayers, witha laughing recollection of the precau- 
tionary counsel of my devotional hostess,—turned 
over upon my left side--my usual mode ofsignifying 
to Morpheus that he was at liberty to take posses- 
sion—and went to sleep quietly without the slight- 
est fancy that J should suffer any disturbance. Of 
this conviction I had the most perfect conscious- 
ness. My last thoughts, I well remembered, he- 
fore I fellasleep, related to certain letters which I 
had forgotton to write before leaving the city, the 
emission of which duty I proposed to remedy 
among the first performances of the ensuing day. 
Even the contents of one of the letters which call- 
ed for more than usual deliberation, were actually 
conned and adjusted in my mind, before closing 
my eyes, with as much undiverted and concentra- 
tive thought as I had ever, in my coolest moments, 
brought to bear upon any subject. 

I know not, nor can I conjecture how long I 
slept. I fancy it must have been some hours. But 
{ was at length awakened from my slumbers, 
which, in other respects, were sound and satisfac- 
tory enough, by a feeling of palsying cold. My 
lower limbs were chilled almost to stiffness, and 


my first notion, on awakening while a 


>? 


was, tha 
severe change had taken place during the night, I 
had also, most unwisely, kicked off some of the 
most necessary portion of the covering. ButI 
soon satisfied myself that this was not the case. 
The blankets and the immense counterpane, which 
the providence of my hostess had allotted me, lay 
there still in all their original integrity. It was 
while 1 was half erect in the bed, and groping 
with my fingers to assure myself of the condition 
of my covering, that I became suddenly conscious 


of increased facilities of vision. I could readily 


distinguish the remotest objects in m¥chamber, 
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which | had not been able to do at my first waken- 
ing. A dim religious light suffused itself through- 
out the chamber, soft and soothing, just as if the 
rays of the moon had made their way through the 
It struck me in 
an instant that there was no moon due that night. 
The callendar, so far as I could rgcollect, promised 
none. Next, I thought of comets and shooting 
stars, and finally of fire. { lookedtothe chimney 
place, but every thing there was black and blank 
enough. Nota spark avas visible among the em- 


calico curtains of my windows. 


bers. While | was wondering whence the light 
could proceed, my eyes were drawn suddenly to 
one of the western windows, by an evident in- 
crease of the light from that quarter. The reader 
wiil suppose that my bedstead stood on the eastern 
side of the apartment, close against the wall, and 
the fire place on one side of it, though at some 
little distance, to the south. The foot of the bed- 
stead was consequently tothe west. In the north- 
ern wall was a single window, on one side of 
which stood the table already described; while 
my wash-stand and the glass above it, occupied 
the niche between the two windows to the west. 
The light, still very feeble, seemed to enter through 
one of these, and my eyes naturally and suddenly 
turned from the scrutiny about the room in which 
they had been engaged, in this direction. For a 
few seconds, | could see nothing. There was a 
vague uncertainty of sight which bewildered me. 
My mind and my power of vision seemed to be 
mutually confounded. A_ hazy indistinctiveness 
everspread all objects for the instant, and there 
was nothing perceptible which could either annoy 
or interest me; unless it were that the curtain was 
evidently drawn aside from the window through 
which the light seemed to enter. I had begun to 
inquire of my memory whether or not it had been 
soon my retiring tosleep—my impression was that 
it had not—when the question was suspended and 
almost forgotten in a new and more startling occa- 
sion of surprise and inquiry. As soon as my eyes 
had become familiar with the strange light, I dis- 
tinctly beheld the outline of a human form, which 
emerged, as it were, from behind the curtain. The 
figure was slight—so very slight and shadowy, 
that I had almost began to think it the reflection 
of one in some other part of the chamber; but 
with my increasing readiness of vision, [ was oth- 
erwise convinced in e course of a very few mo- 
In short, I soon knew the intruder 
to be a woman. Here wasa discovery! While 
looking, I distinctly heard a whistle, faint but 
shrill, which sounded without the apartment. It 
seemed to rise, or I fancied it, directly from below 
the window; and 1 was confirmed in this impres- 
sion as the woman, in the moment after, glided 
once more behind the half-opened curtain, as if te 
peer through the pane. She then turned quickly 


ments after. 
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around, and I waa enabled, for the first time, to 
distinguish with tolerable clearness, the fea- 
tures of her face ; my capacities for observing them 
closely being impaired only by the singular in- 
tenseness with which her eyes appeared to fasten 
themselves in a keen scrutiny upon my bed; and 
even,as I fancied, upon my own. I could scarce 
draw my breath under this strange examination, 
and strove not to do so, for fear of losing the op- 
portunity, thus offered me, for surveying to advan- 
tage, the face and person ef the intruder. 
thus behold every feature with tolerable clearness. 
She was ina night-dress, her hair, which was tied 
at the crown, had escaped, probably from a cap 


I could 


and now fel! in a single and heavy mass upon one 
of her shoulders, the ends of it being apparent in 
front of her person. 
be singularly fair. 


Her complexion seemed to 
The face was that of a young 
woman, certainly not over twenty years of age, 
who, in ordinary parlance, would be pronounced 
rather pretty than otherwise. Hereyes were dark 
and full of an eager vivacity which was not un- 
mixed with anxiety and apprehension. I may 
add that her glance, at the same time, was ex- 
pressive of other feelings, which spoke neither 
for a conscience free from reproach, nor for the 
presence, then, of purer desires than those which 
had prompted her to previous guilt. In short, 
the glance was salacious, with the anxious in- 
certitude natural to unappeased desires, and be- 
tokened the activity of passions having all the 
tendency of sin, without the audacity which they 
necessarily acquire from habitual indulgence on 
such a countenance, and in the daily walks of town 
or country, would be pronounced that of a vain, 
weak, silly creature—one who would easily fall 
the victim of her own equal feebleness and vanity, 
under the adroit management of any practiced prof- 
ligate. It may be supposed that my survey was con- 


ducted under very conflicting feelings. I had my* 


doubts and conjectures, not altogether unmingled 
with my apprehensions, of all that I witnessed. 
Could it be that my friend was mischievously prac 

tising upon me? Such a joke would have been pre- 
cious enough to both of us in the days of our mer- 
ry and irresponsible boyhood. But then, I knew 
certainly that he was too well acquainted with the 
usual firmness of my nerves, to fancy that such 
an attempt would prove productive of much pro- 
fitable fun. Nay, the same knowledge which he 
possessed of my temper would have naturally led 
him to apprehend some danger to any agent who 
might be employed in such a proceeding. If I had 
any suspicions of him they were momentary only. 
Could it be that ] was affrighted by a phantom of 
the sight, or one merely of the brain—the conju- 
ration of a diseased mind, or of an 
excited fancy ? 


intensely 
This, the very fairness and delib- 
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eration with which I then discussed the matter in 
my own mind, naturally forbade me to believe. 
Perhaps—and this conjecture inspired me with 
very different sensations— perhaps my visitor was 
some living sinner—what more likely ?—who had 
been accustomed to make this chamber the theatre 
of her ill-practices, and was sufficiently audacious 
to continue them, under the supposed salutary 
dread which the reputation of the apartment was 
calculated to inspire. As this idea entered my 
mind, [ began to think of starting out of bed and 
of punishing the offender for her impertinence ; 
but just at that moment, to my great consternation, 
she resolutely approached the couch where | lay ; 
and to the discredit of my manhood be it spoken, 
the effect was acomplete surprise upon me. I was 
perfectly paralysed by the movement. A cold 
chill suddenly possessed me. My limbs were stif- 
fened; my joints seemed utterly nervless. I felt 
all the bitter and humiliating sense of utter inca-. 
1 could not have raised an arm in my 
defence. I could not have lifted a foot in flight: 
nay, I felt that my voice would not have sounded 
beyond a whisper in the hollow and cold caverns 
%f my throat. { was struck with a sudden apathy 
which made me motionless; and yet I could feel 


pacity. 


the pang of the incapacity. My powers of thought 
seemed to be more active than before. My, sense 
of observation wasas keen. I resolved—I think 
without dread, and in the very mockery of fear— 
to leap upwards and defy the phantom, whether it 
were of my sight or mind. But my physical man 
failed to co-opearte with the resolve of my mental 
and moral nature ; and I lay cold and passive while 
she drew nigh, and bending over me, looked down 
into my very eyes. Shudderingly and involunta- 
rily, 1 closed them. I could not endure more than 
the first glance of that intense and glistening 
eagerness which shone out from hers. They 
seemed to look through me—to pierce me with a 
sudden pang of cold, like a frozen arrow; and to 
benumb, as witha serpent-like subtlety of poison, 
the very life blood and marrow of my brain. “But 
in the momentary view which was permitted me, 
my first impressions of her countenance were all 
confirmed. There was all the trembling anxiety 
of passion—its eagerness, its hope, its fear, its tu- 
There was also the stare of 
guilt—the glazy gaze, as if the worm of con- 


multuous intensity. 


science were busily gnawing in the same abode 
where lust ruled openly triumphant. Though 
passion was there the master, it could be seen that 
there was still a warfare which it was compelled 
to carry on with active and opposing emotions. 
The movements of the phantom, though prompt 
and quick, were evidently stealthy ; and still ap- 
parent, and at moments predominant over their 
usual exprssion of salaciousness, I could read in 
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1242.] CASTLE 
her eyes the dread of detection—the last remain- 
ing proof, not of a lingering virtue, but of a whole- 
some dread of those higher powers, which when 
offended, may still punish. But all these things 
and thoughts were of instant duration only. The 
blood in my system began anew to thaw. Ina few 
moments | felt my frame relieved of that chilling 
presence which sate ‘ heavy on my soul.’” With- 
out opening my eyes, I felt that the obtrusive 
spectre was withdrawn. The cold departed from 
My blood was now rushing with some- 
thing like the impetuosity of a mill-sluice which 
has broken its banks, and coursing down, in joy- 
ous freedom, from the citadel where it had fled for 
refuge. 1 looked up and beheld the faint outlines 
of the figure, as it glided from the window, through 


my limbs. 


which it seemed to have been gazing. It stopped 
fora moment before the mirror—‘ heedful of beau- 
ty, the same woman still’’—and appeared to in- 
dulge ‘sa sly glance or two,” for which,as Anacre- 
on Moore tells us, a damsel ‘“ never wants time ;”’ 
then glided rapidly towards the door, which stood 
near the chimney in the southern wall of the 
chamber. Here she paused for an instant. Her 
eyes were again fixed upon the bed, and as I fan- 
cied, in eager inquiry upon myself. The intensity 
of their expression—the anxiety and the dread— 
seemed to be increased. There was a look of 
trepidation and aMrm, almost amounting to terror. 
sut I had not time for more. In another instant, 
almost before I could note where, or how, she had 
disappeared from the chamber and from my sight, 
and I breathed at last! [ was beginning to shake 
off my terrors and recover my suspended man- 
hood. 1 had already begun to reproach myself 
with the imbecility I had shown, not to speak of 
the want of gallantry which I had displayed in not 
paying proper courtesy to my fair visitor; but my 
compunctious feelings on this score were soon 
suspended and forgotten in a second occasion for 
wonder and alarm. My fit of cold suddenly re- 
turned to me, and my eyes, with apprehensive 
eagerness, naturally reverted to the entrance thro’ 
which the damsel had disappoared, and where I 
expected her to re-appear. But there I saw noth- 
ing. I next looked to the window; bnt all was 
vacant and harmless in that quarter. Still my 
chilling sensations continued, and while I lay, 
wondering by what on earth or in heaven they 
could be occasioned, mine eyes were suddenly 
drawn to a point much more alarmingly near than 
either door or window. There, at the very foot of 
my bed, apparently seated upon it, and perhaps 
pulling on his stockings for aught I could tell, was 
the figure of a man in his night dress. His face 
was from me and turned towards the entrance. He 
seemed actually to have just arisen from the couch 
in which I lay so snugly covered up. Jn this way 
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he sat for a space of twenty seconds, and I watch- 
ed him deliberately. 1 seemed to feel less appre- 
hension and constraint in this survey than while 
looking upon the female. What was very re- 
markable, however, though he was so nigh, it ap- 
peared to me as if | beheld his form and features 
with far less distinctness than I had done hers. 
There was something of a misty thickness about 
him—a vapory, cloudy atmosphere—which seemed 
to intercept my vision. He now rose from the 
bed. With a movement perfectly noiseless, he 
glided towards the window, and seemed to peer 
downwards through the glass. Then, turning 
about, | was permitted to behold, though still as 
through a glass darkly, the features of his counte- 
nance. They were those of a man rather over 
forty years of age. They had evidently been 
handsome in youth, and were still symmetrical, 
tolerable free from wrinkles, and well delineated, 
His complexion was dark and manly.® His form 
was large and inclining to corpulency. His hair, 
originally black, yas now freely sprinkled with 
the white frosts se premature winter. The tout 
ensemble of his features, was that of a man natu- 
rally intelligent, thoughtful, inclining perhaps, to 
severity ; expressive of firmness, simplicity, and 
great deliberation: at this moment, however, the 
prevailing expression of his feelings was that of 
anger—anger amounting to ferocity—and yet sub- 
dued, in some sort, by an expression of keen mor- 
tification. His hand, at one instant was clenched, 
at the next, struck into his hair. Then he seemed 
to give some moments to reflection. He went 
once more to the window and looked down thro’ 
the panes. Then he came back, and standing for 
a few seconds in the centre of the room, he gazed 
upon the couch where I lay, with the look of a 
man who had just surrendered the last and dear. 
est hope in existence. Never was despair so legi- 
bly written on human countenance before. But 
he remained not long in this attitude. A more 
passionate expression, if not a darker, overspread 
his features; and then I beheld him distinetly 
take from a peg in the wall,a huge cloak with 
which he wrapped himself round, This excepted, 
his only other garment was the night dress in 
which he appeared to have slept. He then disap- 
peared, with a somewhat hurried movement thro’ 
the same door by which the female had departed. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The Second Night in the Chamber—a Visit to “ The 
Grove.” 


I was at length relieved from my annoyances. 
Man and woman,—husband and wife—if such, in- 
deed, was the tie between them—had both disap- 
peared. During the presence of the former, I had 
not felt the same degree of enfeebling surprise and 
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apprehension which had overcome me while the 
latter lingered in the room. Perhaps, it was she 
who had made the first demonstrations upon me, 
her appearance had reconciled me to his. Fami- 
liarity had, in some little degree, bronght with it 
contempt. But, in truth there were other reasons 
why the last speetre should be less impressive than 
the first. There was in the face of the female a 
conflict and sway of evil passions which iad been 
painful to look upon. The expression of counte- 
nance in the man, had been, it is true, sufficiently 
dark, deliberate and ferocious. But it was 
decidedly human ; and there seemed, in the char- 
acter of the accompanying circumstances, to be 
somethihg of a justifying cause for that bitter and 
angry look which his features wore. The concat- 
enation of details, so soon as they had both disap- 
peared, and left me free to reflectand remember, 
was such as to shape out to my mind a distinet and 
cohesive n@rrative of cause and effect; as closely 
wedded together as that of a law case, well put by 
an experienced master of j pleading, at the 
Court of General Sessions. So much did the af- 
fair excite my thoughts, doubts, and serious won- 
derment, that I hoped for no more sleep that night. 
I. remained, wakeful and watching,—still anxious- 
ly expecting the reappearance of my nocturnal 
visitants—until broad day-light, when, according 
to popular faith, such wanderers are required to 
I bitterly 


more 


return to their several prison houses. 
reproached myself that I had forborne to speak to, 
ar to pursue, them. I accused myself of imbecil- 
ty in this matter, with a sense of shame which I 
had not thought it likely I should again feel, and 
which flushed my cheek with more than one burn- 
ing blush. I had certainly behaved very much 
like a school-boy, compelled to go to bed in the 
dark in a very suspicious and ill-looking apart- 
ment, or to trudge along, with uncertain footsteps, 
and terror momently increasing, beneath the wall 
of a church-yard after vespers. 

But, with the full blaze of day-light upon me, 
the question was to be seriously asked of myself, 
whether I had dreamed or not ? 
dry good reasons to make me fancy that I had. 
There certainly had been no moon that night. The 
night had been dismally dark—the skies starless, 
covered with clouds, and shedding a chilly, driz- 
zling rain throughout the better part of the hours. 
Whence, then, could that light have been derived, 
which, seeming to enter at the window, enabled 
me so clearly to ascertain objects in my apartment 
and even to distinguish their features? In the 
room, itself, there were very cogent reasons to 
disprove my faith in the spectres of the night. 
The curtain, which I had seen drawn aside when 
the woman appeared looking through the window, 
remained undrawn in the morning, and precisely 


There were sun- 
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as | had left it on retiring to bed. The door of the 
chamber, which was latched when I rose, precise. 
ly as [ had latched it myself, on Frank Ashley’s 
leaving me, was one of those creaking, croaking 
old doors of 4 venerable mansion house, that, 
swinging to and fro, send their complaining 
groans through every apartment, and will not suf- 
fer themselves to engage in any performances that 
require secresy and silence. 

And yet, there were some strong arguments in 
favor of my senses also. There was something 
very remarkable,—and quite beyond the usual 
power of dreams—in this singular dependance, of 
one upon another, among the several circumstan. 
ces that had awakened my attention. The strange 
distinctness with which I had been permitted to 
note and to analyze the features of persons whom 
I had never before beheld—features so distinguish- 
ed, too, by decided and conflicting passions—a 
swell in the face of the man as that of the woman;— 
and these passions so apparently due to the very 
situation of the parties, and that situation would 
be apt to make itself felt and understood by minds 
I had sucha 
clear idea of both faces in my memory,—I had 
such a perfect conviction of the feelings which 
seemed to govern, for the time, both of their 
hearts,—that I felt it impossible to divest myself of 
the certainty and naturalness 6f all that I had 


of the most ordinary conjecture! 


witnessed. Still, what could I say to my host and 
To tell them what | fancied myself to 


have seen, and to tell them nothing more ;—to ad- 


hostess ? 


mit that I was so daunted by the visit as to be in- 
capable of acknowledging it by any of the usual 
courtesies,—unequal, as I was, to the task of 
speech or motion;—I, who had been so bold the 
evening before—* so confident against the world 
of ghosts, in arms ’’—was more than my courage 
and philosophy could think of; and when I heard 
Frank's knock at my chamber door at sunrise, I 
hurriedly resolved to practice a little deception 
upon him—to confess to nothing but someidle and 
incoherent dreams, which I neither could, nor 
cared to, remember ;—and to render my story the 
more plausible, I pretended a most incerrigible fit 
of sleep which his knocking failed to disturb. He 
finally aroused me, by entering the chamber, 
and giving me a hearty shake of the shoulder 
which, at length, produced the desired effect. 
“Weil!” he exclaimed, in anticipation of my 
premeditated fabrications ; “‘] percieve, from the 
soundness of your sleep, that you have had little 
I knew that 
you were just the man to stifle that superstition, 
and to make me richer, by one apartment at least, 
than I had been before. I consider this a very 
fair trial of the haunted chamber, and shall have 
no scruple now to put into it the first pretty little 


or no annoyance from the ghosts. 
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damsel that happens to come to see us ina crowd- 
ed season. How did you sleep, Ned ?”’ 

| kept down, with some difficulty, the struggles 
of my conscience, as I answered boldly :— 

‘Surely, an unnecessary question, Frank— 
one which you can better answer than myself;”’ 
and to help the falsehood, I proceeded, while speak- 
ing, to rub my eyes with exemplary industry, 
while an extensive fit of yawning accompanied 
every word which I uttered. 

«¢ The room is a good one;”’ I continued—‘‘good 
enough for the prettiest litle girl in the country. 
For myself I trust I may never sleep in a worse.” 

‘You had no disturbance, then ?” 

I believe I dreamt some 
ghost stuff during the first part of the night; pro- 
bably in consequence of our precious conversation; 
but it gave me very little concern at the tiine,— 


‘¢ None whatever ! 


was too dull to excite and too incoherent to remem- 
ber. 

‘‘ Well, hurry on your clothes and come down to 
breakfast. We are all waiting. Bess was quite 
anxious to know whether you had survived the 
night; and speaks as confidently of your being 
ghost-worried, as if it were a sure article in her 


” 


faith. You will have to make a ghost story to 
meet her requisitions.”’ 

“ Make my compliments, Frank,’’ I replied as he 
left the room, ‘‘ and say that | shall delay the cof- 
fee but a few moments longer.” 

It was by no means difficult to baffle my lady’s 
curiosity, though she was rather more suspicious 
—more observant—than her husband had been. 
Frank had known me sufficiently long to believe 
that I could not easily be daunted by the super- 
natural; and his own scorn of the idle stories of 
the ignorant, rendered him easy of access to any 
assurance which was calculated to strengthen his 
opinions. With our united efforts, we contrived, 
—he innocently contributing to my deception— 
to satisfy my hostess ; not that her haunted cham- 
ber had been slandered ; for she would not sur- 
render her superstition on any terms—but that | 
had slept through, and in spite of, all its ghostly 
annoyances. Still, I had to play a part through- 
out the day which I found any thing buteasy. It 
would not do for me, with my reputation for spirits 
and philosophical indifference to all the cares and 
vexations of life, to appear thoughtful and abstrac- 
ted. This would at once awaken conjecture ; and 
even with all my efforts, I could in the course of 
the day, perceive the arch, piercing, inquisitive 
eyes of my hostess, fastened on mine, with glances 
of downright suspicion. My part became moment- 
ly more difficult; for, in truth, I was really much 
disposed to be thoughtful. My mind wandered 
from me at frequent periods; my fancy was con- 
tinually active in presenting to me shows and out- 
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lines of those aspects which annoyed me through 
the night. They seemed to look up at me from 
the suriace of the coffee, as I raised the cup to my 
lips. The sadden speech of my host or hostess, 
startled me, and the entrance of an unbidden ser- 
vant actually caused me to look round in anti¢e:pa- 
tion of my nocturnal visitants. The face of the 
woman in particular seemed to meet me at every 
turning, and [ could fancy occasional glimpses of 
that of the man, whenever hers would disappear. 
They did not seem so much like images and shad- 
ows of the mind, as positive and well known per- 
sons, with whom I had Jong been acquainted, and 
in wnose fortunes I was required to feel a perma- 
nent and active interest. As the day advanced, 
these influences grew upon me. Walking forth 
with Frank, after breakfast, in the examination of 
his grounds, I was still haunted by the aspects 
which I had seen ; and so annoying did this feel- 
ing become that [ almost grew indifferent to the 
necessity which | had felt so strangely at the be- 
ginning of the day, of exhibiting that good hu- 
mored thoughtlessness of deportment, which I 
held to be so important to my reputation for man- 
liness. 

The appearance of my friend’s plantation in the 
daylight, and under the sunshine, did not very 
materially alter those first impressions which I had 
formed, on beholding it the day before. It worea 
singular aspect of antiquity and gloom. The trees 
were, nearly all of them, old and massive. The 
young shoots, the shrubs and under-growth, which 
were to constitute the hopes of succeeding genera- 
tions, among the groves, were few, stunted, and 
seemed already to be threatened with the worm, 
The desertion of the place for many years, had 
contributed, indirectly, to this effect. The savage 
practice of burning the woods in order to precipi- 
tate the growth of the herbage among the cattle 
ranges, had kept down the inferior vegetation ; 
and without a resident, on the spot, to protect it 
from the fire ; it had, at every succeeding spring, 
crossed the lines which separated the estate from 
those around it, and ravaged at pleasure and with- 
out intermission. The effectof a deficient under- 
growth upon the trees already old, is always mel- 
ancholy. They have no generation—they have 
survived their own progeny ; and seem never to 
have been youngthemselves. Preserved from the 
axe, they grew to gigantic size; their trunks am- 
ply proportioned to their immense height, and 
fully able to bear the weight of that luxuriant 
growth of top which is the natural effect of our 
stimulating southern sun. Some of the grounds, 
into which we wandered, might have suited wor- 
thily the savage and dark, rites of the ancient 
Druids. Their limbs and leaves, closely inter- 
mingled above, formed numerous and well-arched 
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passages below, into which the sunbeams never 
darted, or in partial and trembling effusions only ; 
like so many sly and timorous spirits, for ever ap- 
prehensive of detection. It does not need, how 
ever, that I should dwell on these appearances. 
It is quite enough to intimate the causes that ope- 
rated to give strength to the superstitious feelings 
already active in my fancies. I certainly felt my- 
self chilled by all I saw, with the exception of 
my old friend and his lovely wife ; and it was only 
wonderful to me how one so merry in his boyhood 
and with an appetite, in his youth, forever on the 
wing after mirth and pleasurable excitement, 
should be so well content to consume the better 
hours of his manhood in so dreary an abode. I 
could not forbear the expression of my surprise on 
this subject. 

‘¢ Somehow, Frank, my first impressions are all 
confirmed and strengthened. The aspect of your 
place, in the sunshine, fails to soothe me. It sub- 
dues—it awes me. It is something unnatural to 
behold antiquity on the face of our country. | 
certainly did not expect to find it here. There is 
a low’ring, dark, mysterious something about your 
grounds, your house, your groves, your gardens 
even ——”’ 

«In short!’ he exclaimed, playfully interrupt- 
ing me—“ about every thing that is mine.” 

‘“©No! no! By nomeans. You are, to all ap- 
pearances, pretty much the same; and I give you 
due credit for the excellence of your choice ina 
wife. She, it seems to me, is the very picture of 
good humor.” 

«« The very reality, you should say.”’ 

«<I believe it;—but, truly, there is about the 


” 





place a certain air of desolateness 

‘In spite of me, my wife and my white pal- 
ings?” 

‘In spite af all, and my own wishes to behold 
all that is yours through the most rose colored 
medium.”’ 

«Poh, poh, poh! You have a fit of the blues, 
Ned,—nothing more. You see as through a glass 
darkly. The third morning hence, you will awa- 
ken, and fancy it the loveliest spot in the District— 
in any District. But that will be in spite of the 
solemnity, and perhaps, because of it; for, I con- 
fess, there is something sad and gloomy in its ap- 
appearance ;—-not cold and desolate as you 
are pleased to phrase it; but this rather com- 
mends it to my taste than not. 
as I was, Ned, I still confess to a passion for the 
peaceful—for what is quiet;—and he who really 
loves the quiet and the peaceful, will not object to 
it because it sometimes appears to his vision, ca- 
parisoned in the garments of the solemn and the 
sad. Talking of the solemn reminds me of a spot 
which I have not yetshown you. Turn with me 
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into this grove. This isa place to increase your 
gloom. In such a spot as this, one might fancy a 
grave for himself and his friend. See these trees! 
What gigantic sovereignsdo they seem! They so 
completely shut out the sun, that there is no un- 
dergrowth; and their leaves of perishing yellow, 
how they carpet the spot! Now, as you walk 
among them, you feel sad, serious thoughts ; but, 
surely, not unpleasant ones! Here, I wanderand 
contemplate ; and, sometimes, when the days are 
warm and pleasant, Bessy comes out and joins me 
here, and we sit down beneath these gray warri- 
ors of the past, and wonder at their histories. 
Iiere, you perceive, is a magnolia ;—one of the 
wonders of our forests. It is more than one hun. 
dred feet in height, and is, perhaps, a thousand 
years old. Look at the initials cut upon it; the 
dates to several suggest ideas of antiquity even 
here. ‘J. G. 1721.’—That chap, whoever he was, 
must have been one of the first settlers of the Dis- 
trict. Here is something that will-prove to you 
that the spot did not look gloomy and discourag- 
ing in other eyes. Here are some love-tokens. 
The artist has wrought a pair of hearts most ef- 
fectually together, and clenched them with an ar- 
‘W. & E.’ below, invite us to ask questions 
which neither of them now can answer. The 
date—1750—something later, is yet of five or six 
generations passed. My employment is to come 
here and conjecture what may be the history of these 
lovers. Did they meet here? Sat they together 
on these little hillocks? These old trees may have 
heard many a love story—nay, Ned, may have 
witnessed many a tender smack, about which, 
dumb chroniclers, they can tell no stories. How 
you can think the place gloomy, and feel it cold, 
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row. 


is a mystery to me. 

But I did not think the spot cold to which 
he had drawn my attention. On the contrary, it 
seemed to me more genial, more encouraging,— 
strange to say,—than any other part of the territo- 
ry. ‘othe ordinary eye it would, no doubt have 
seemed the most decidedly solemn of the whole,— 
and it was in consequence of this very decided 
and unqualified characteristic that it had less of a 
solemn influence upon my mind. It seemed to 
have been set apart as a place devoted to sad mus- 
ings, and for this reason, I did not find it irksome. 
lt was fitting for its purpose. It was natural. I 
was beguiled, too, by the fanciful conjectures ot 
my friend on the subject of the lovers, What 
scenes, indeed, might not this grove have beheld? 
What scenes of love and tenderness, of hate and 
strife! What picturesque adventures of the lonely 
red hunter! What wild instances of conflict between 
him and his conqueror! Who had first planted 
the standard of civilization in this remote spot 


when it was the frontier ?—And what bold dame 
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had first ventured, with her strange but scarce 
firmer husband, to carry with her the domestic 
gods, and set them up here among these giant oaks 
and towering sycamores? The contemplative 
mind might, indeed, with but small aid from the 
imagination, find sufficient employment, and ma- 
terials enough for the most curious conjecture, 
whick would furnish clues to a thousand passages 
of story, no less true, perhaps, than romantic. 
These notions, together with the protracted exam- 
ination which we bestowed upon the spot, neces- 
sarily renewed,in my mind, the impressions which 
had been made upon it, by the phantoms of tae 
jast night. Did these phantoms have any interest 
or connection with the innitials carved upon the 
tree? Were the images which had startled me 
from my slumbers, and so effectually banished 
sleep from my eyelids; those of the parties, who, 
in hours of fearlessness and hope, and perhaps of 
love that knew not how to doubt the truth of the 
beloved one, or to apprehend either the decay of 
faith or beauty ; in a dreamy fondness, made these 
records, rude and gothic as they were, which had 
yet survived hundreds made at a like period, upon 
the less enduring marble’ If they were the same, 
how strange the similitude between the appearance 
of their dead records upon tlhe still green and 
flourishing tree, and the re-appearance of their 
wan and buried aspects upon the hours of the yet 
unburied time! My meditations grew momently 
more abstruse and solemn. A deeper interest en- 
veloped the mystery of the night, as I thus uncon- 
sciously strove to couple it with some one of the 
otherwise unmeaning letters, dates, and symbols, 
which were numerously cut in the tree before me. 
But the scene | had witnessed did not speak for 
love between the parties who were the actors in it; 
but it told for aforegone conclusion of love, when 
itimplied jealousy and suspicion in one, and con- 
scious wrong and falsehood in the other. But 
conjectures like these were premature and I finally 
dismissed them from my thoughts. 

It was certain that, in approbation of my friend’s 
taste, the grove had been a favorite haunt in ages 
past, for others, who had sensibilities and hopes, 
and perhaps, some strong ambitious tendencies. 
Though, in some respects, a vanity, it is yet one of 
an elevated kind, which seeks to make its record 
before it dies, and to leave an inscription behind it. 
The ancient possessors of the grove, like my friend, 
must have been contemplative and thoughtful 
people, to whom sad images were not unpleasant 
ones; though, in the instance of a heart so light 
and joyous as his, I should have been the last to 
think they could be desirable. As we emerged 
from beneath the dense umbrage of this venerable 
wood, at the point opposite to that by which we 
had entered it, my eyes were involuntarily cast 
14 
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upward, when i behold the mansion house, unex- 
pectedly, but a short distance from the spot. Look- 
ing down directly upon the grove, were the two 
windows, on the west side of the apartment in 
which I slept. It was from one of these windows 
that I had seen the shadowy damsel gazing down 
upon this very grove; and from this grove, most 
probably had arisen that summoning whistle which 
had preceded her departure, and which, 1 natural- 
ly fancied had been the immediate cause of it. 
But my observations were hurried as well as my 
reflections, in consequence of my anxiety to avoid 
awaking the suspicions of my friend and his wife. 
We returned to the house where I found several 
strangers who had arrived during our rambles. 
Among these was Miss Singleton, with whom I 
had been threatened. She was very handsome, 
very dignified, well mannered and intelligent ; 
but my head was quite too full of the mystery 
which possessed it, to suffer my heart to éngage 
very actively in any independent business of its 
own; and I could see that my fair hostess beheld 
me with some surprise, and perhaps quite as much 
chagrin, pay but a very passing homage to the 
perfections of her favorite. 

The reader must fancy all the fun, the mirth 
making, the glee, the dance, of a Southern Christ- 
mas;—the creature comforts in profusion, the 
eggnog, the mincepies, the hams and turkies; the 
plenty which prepares for any number of visitors, 
and the welcome which makes them all at home. 
I did not heed these matters, scarcely to observe 
that my friends wife was not less tidy and prompt, 
not less considerate, observant, and solicitous to 
please, than she was sensible and lovely. Of 
course, I strove to do my proportion of the gallan- 
try ; but though, perhaps, sufficiently successful 
so as not to betray the presence of any very 
troublesome thoughts or cares; yet I felt the du- 
ties very irksome, and watched the progress of 
day to night with great impatience. The evening 
passed off in whist and cheerfulness. Mrs. Ash- 
ley was my partner in arubber against Miss Sin- 
gleton and Frank, and we rose the conquerors 
though I was compelled to suffer the reproaches 
of my partner for having trumped two tricks 
which her superior cards already secured. Per- 
haps, my rebuke would have beeu less moderate, 
had our success been less complete 1 only won- 
der that my blunders had not been far more fre- 
quent. It was by a strong effort of mental deter- 
mination alone, that I could even partially with- 
draw myself from those foreign thoughts—that 
shadowy world—into which the strange visions of 
the night rose forever to veguile me. The faces 
upon the cards in my hand seemed still to be those 
of the haunted chamber. I could no more play a 
Queen of Hearts, or a King of Clubs, without be- 
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holding them; and my eyes, with scarcely sup- 
pressed impatience were forever turned to the 
hands of the clock above the mantle, as they seem- 
ed to lipger and sleep over the dotted stages that 
marked the slow progress of the hours. At length 
the company separated. The lady of the house 
gave the sign, and Frank Ashley, little suspecting 
how much I was indebted to him for the move- 
ment, pleaded a bad head-ache in excuse for his 
retiring a few moments after. With a mingled 
feeling of anxiety and timidity I followed the ser- 
vant who bore the light to my mysterious apart- 


ment. 
\t may readily be supposed that I mustered all 


my courage for the promised adventures of the 
night. So deeply had 1 been impressed by what 
I had seen—so thoroughly were the images of the 
two persons fixed in my mind and memory—that I 
retired to bed with the perfect conviction that | 
shonld enjoy a repetition of the same, or behold 
the revelation of yet another scene, in which these 
parties should re-appear. That I should be, a se- 
cond time, a victim to the chilling and dread sen- 
sations which, on the previous occasion, had so 
overcome my nerves, I earnestly deprecated by 
prayer, and a thoughtful consideration of the whole 
subject—by urging my own innocence of all evil 
intention, and the natural solicitude which I per- 
suaded myself that 1 felt,—apart from all idle cu- 
riosity,—to get at the truth, in order to prove my- 
self an active agent in the prosecution of that jus- 
tice, the denial of which is generally assumed to 
be the chief cause of the discontent of all well 
regulated ghosts. My prayers and reflections ap- 
peared, to myself, to be productive of a very ben- 
eficial effect. I sternly resolved to be a man in the 
farther prosecution of the business. I determined 
not only to see, but to speak to my vVisiters; nay, 
if need were, to follow and pursue them, should 
they come, wherever they might seem disposed to 
conduct my steps. With the matural propensity 
of a traveller, | got my carnal weapons in readi- 
ness to assist in this vigorous determination. My 
pistols were sounded, newly primed and transfer- 
red from my trunk tomy pillow. My dirk oc- 
eupied a convenient place on a chair which I pla- 
ced beside the bed ; and all these things being ar- 
ranged, with that dogged resolution to be brave, 
which one is very apt to declare when he has him- 
self most serious doubts on the subject, I undress- 
ed myself and got into bed. Before this, however, 
I newly trimmed my fire, examined the windows, 
saw that the curtains were let down, and scruti- 
nized, though without finding any thing suspicious, 
every hole and corner of my apartment. I then 
resigned myself to sleep with the consoling con- 
viction that I had done all which could be done, 


under the circumstances, towards giving the ghosts 
and myself an equal prospect of fair play. 
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I was awakened, after a while, very nearly as F 
had been the night before. I was oppressed by @ 
feeling of cold, together with a painful sence of 
My fire was utterly 
extinguished in the chimney. There was nomoon, 
and the window curtains being still down, as when 
I had retired, the star-light without could have 
had very little influence upon objects within the 


incompetence and debility. 


apartment. There was a light, nevertheless,—a 
sort of misty, vaporing brightness, suffused 
throughout the room, like that which, obscuring 
the aspect of the moon itse!f, is yet not sufficient 
to overcome entirely her influence upon the earth. 
This rendered perceptible, though still in imper- 
fect and vague outlines, every conspicuous object 
in my chamber. The light was less stromg than 
that of the preceding evening, and, on my first 
awakening, it had proved entirely inadequate to 
enable me to behold any thing. I saw nothing, 
certainly which was calculated to startle me ; and, 
though I still conjectured that my visiters were at 
hand, in consequence of that chilling sensation by 
which 1 had been awakened, yet I[ was, at the 
same time, very much gratified to perceive that 
the energies of my mind were much stronger and 
better fitted for resistance than they had been the 
night previous. I felt awed and oppressed, it is 
true, but not that degree of timidity and incerti- 
tude which had en the previous occasion produced 
all the effect of complete paralysis. My eyes had 
been only a few seconds busy in the survey of the 
chamber, when I perceived the very faint and sha- 
dowy outline of the man gliding along the walls 
and moving towards the door of the apartment. I 
could just discover that the lineaments were the 
samé with his of the night before. He was wrap- 
ped, seemingly, in a dark cloak; and his move- 
ments were marked by great apparent caution. 
The woman was no where visible. In-another 
moment he had disappeared, though in what man- 
ner, I could not perceive ; yet,as he had reached 
the door in his progress, and as I had last beheld 
him near it, I naturally concluded that he had 
found his way out in that direction. 
sive chillness left my frame. 


The opres- 
My heart beat now 
with curiosity rather than with any other feeling. 
I jumped instantly from the bed and hurried to 
the door which I found latehed precisely as I had 
left it. 1 then went to the window and drew aside 
the curtain. All was still below. 1 looked out 
upon the dense and venerable grove, in which, 
with my friend, I had wandered that day. That 
grove seemed to me to have its share in this mys- 
tery. I madea sort of instinctive jump, in this 
respect, to a conelusion which no process of think- 
ing justified. The woods presented one uniform 
brown aspect of unmeaning and imitigable gloom. 
There was nothing unusual, however, in the gen 
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eral appearance of the scene. The stars were 
shining in rich profusion above ; but their beams 
were utterly wasted in the unavailing effort to 
pierce the tops of the umbrageous thicket below. 
I turned to the chair on which { had placed my 
clothes, and proceeded to hurry them on, as well 
as 1 might, in the thick darkness which now en- 
veloped me ; for, strange to say, a cessation of the 
light which had previously been accorded me, took 
place a moment after the departure of the man. 
To effect my progress it became necessary that I 
should lift the curtain of one of my windows and 
avail myself of the slight assistance which might 
be yielded by the wan and imperfect star-light. I 
hastened my midnight toilet with a nervous rapi- 
dity which rather baffled than promoted my at- 
tempts. Succeeding, at length, in getting on my 
clothes, { caught up my dirk which I placed with- 
in my bosom, and taking one of my pistols from 
beneath the pillow, I proceeded after the spectre, 
resolving to visit, by night, the recesses of that 
grove which lay beneath my window, and which, 
during the day-light, I had found sufficiently fu- 
nereal. It seemed so naturally to belong to the 
ghostly visitation which I had sustained, that the 
conclusion was irresistible which made me take 
for granted that my ‘ ghost’ would certainly shape 
his course in that quarter. I had some difficulty 
in undoing the fastenings of my door, and still 
more, in keeping the ancient hinges from _betray- 
ing my movements to every sleepless ear in the 
household. But, with some pains-taking I suc- 
ceeded; and groping my way along the anti-cham- 
ber, reached the grand passage-way, and finally 
felt my way along the stair-case. Here I paused 
awhile, for reflection. The absurdity of midnight 
movements, presented itself, at that moment, very 
strongly to my mind. The idea of a sober man— 
at thirty,—getting up at midnight in December, 
to pursue a ghost, seemed, all of a sudden, one of 
the most ludicrous of imaginable follies. And, 
what account should I give of myself, should I 
happen to encounter any member of the household? 
These thoughts staggered me and produced a 
pause in my determination ;—but, for a moment 
only. My dread of the ridiculous gave way tothe 
more serious curiosity which possessed my mind. 
Besides, if my conduct tacitly admitted my cre- 
dulity, it spoke quite as promptly for my courage. 
It was evident, if I believed in the ghost, I still 
did not fear it. These consolatory considerations 
carried me forward. I was soon at the foot of the 
stairs and in the basement story. The outer door 
I found unfastened—a very common case with the 
mansion house on a Southern plantation. The 
mere turning of the latch, enabled me to behold 
that dark mysterious wood.to which I was sure 
that my nocturnal visiter had retired. Before 
leaving the threshhold, I strove to pierce with my 
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glance the close thick ranks of gloomy shadows by 
which it was surrounded; but in vain. The star- 
light was exquisitely bright and soft over head— 
the stars were singularly numerous—but they 
yielded little assistance to any survey, such as 4 
proposed to make, beneath the broad arms and 
crowning branches of the massive trees which 
composed the mysterious grove. The stillness, 
meanwhile, was painfully intense. There was not 
a breath in the air, not a murmur on the earth,— 
no sound or accent, which, on account of its 
familiar tone, might commend itself to a human 
ear. Cold and silence had every where the mas- 
tery, and the biting temperature of the season, 
strengthened by the leaden weight and gloom 
of the hour, added a singular force to the super- 
stitious tendencies of my mind. But these did not 
abate my curiosity. Ashamed of the hesitation, 
though momentary, which I had evinced, after ad- 
venturing so far, I resolutely bounded off from the 
threshhold, and soon found myself enveloped 
within the shadow of the patriarchal trees which 
formed, as it were, the gigantic entrance to the 
gloomy wood, in which my mystery was to be 
sought. 

Here, I was arrested, and stood in momentary 
apprehension and surprise, in consequence of a 
new marvel which now encountered my sight. At 
the moment when the over-circling boughs and 
circumscribing and contracting shadows of the 
grove had completely environed me—when the 
stars were no longer visible to my eyes or in faint 
spots only, and at melancholy intervals through 
the brief openings above—when all promised to 
be acimmerian darkness,—I was astounded to per- 
ceive that such was not the dase. The path seem- 
ed to clear up before me. The darkness, like a 
cloud, appeared to lift, and “ a little glooming light 
most like a shade,”’ seemed to rise up in a yellow- 
ish vapor as from the earth itself. So the light, 
without growing stronger, continued to grow and 
to diffuse itself until my vision could take in ob- 
jects at comparatively great distances. A faint, 
glow-worm atmosphere enveloped the trees ; a sort 
of sickly yellowish vapor, not unlike in hue to that 
of the withered leaves which lay beneath them, 
seen in day-hight and in the sun-shine. Through the 
farthest openings, as far as I thought, or had need 
to look, I could see the same complexional light 
extending—a bland, dull efflorescence, such as the 
moon might cast upon a chamber, shining through 
curtains of a faded orange or yellow. It was 
some moments before I could become familiar to 
this atmosphere. It seemed oppressive, and af- 
fected my respiration very much in the same man- 
ner as clouds of incense in a cathedral. Besides, 
there was some little mental emotion which con- 
tributed tothe same effect. This, however, I quict- 
ly overcome. My curiosity had grown feverish ; 
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and I rather ran forward than walked. I suppose 
I had gone some thirty yards. The grove had be- 
come more umbrageous. The hazy light which 
guided me, now seemed to lie in spots between 
the trees, which stood out from it in singular re- 
lief. Suddenly I stopped, as it were by instinct. 
I had made no mental determination on the sub- 
ject. The physical nature obeyed an influence 
which it was impossible for the intellectual to com- 
prehend; and about which it had taken no steps 
in reason or resolve. The chillness returned to 
me, and seized tenaciously upon my legs. I was, 
in fact, frozen to the spot, and felt so feeble, that I 
was compelled to thrust my pistol into my bosom, 
where the dirk had already been placed, and with 
both hands ‘to grasp the trunk of an aged syca- 
more that stood just before me. 

The return of this strange influence convinced 
me that, though I saw them not, I was somewhere 
in close propinquity with my supernatural acquain- 
tance. But I did not need this feeling to produce 
conviction to that effect. I was already made 
aware of it, by that dim religious light which cir- 
culated throughout the spot.’ But, if unnerved, if 
oppressed, if benumbed and enfeebled, my pulsa- 
tion was that of the physical man only. My.mind 
was perfectly unclouded and even bold. I had all 
the resolution which would have enabled me to set 
Satan at defiance. For a few moments, however, 
my physical incapacity seemed to extend itself to 
all my faculties. I could not speak nor see. But 
these senses, the latter at least, soon recovered 
strength. I gazed suspiciously around me, and 
with the furtive glance of one who apprehends 
his enemy on every hand. Near me, however, I 
beheld nothing; and fhe attempt to look beyond 
me, to any distance, was a singularly gradual one. 
When it was made, however, it was strangely 
enough rewarded. There, not fifty yards in front, 
in the very deepest part of the grove, and sur- 
rounded with some of its most venerable trees, I 
beheld the woman of my vision—but not alone !— 
There wasa man with her; not the elderly man 
whom | had followed; but one—a mere youth—a 
@ tall stripling—perhaps not much older than her- 
self. They stood beneath an old tree, in a close 
relation, which amply spoke for the tenderness of 
their mutual regards. His arm was clasped about 
her wai8t, her head lay against his bosom, and his 
lips seemed to move, and his eyes spoke the un- 
equivocal language of that admiration which 
knows no law, and is a custom for itself beyond 
all control or custom. I could see their features 
very distinctly. There was love between them— 
love—glowing, living, unquestionable love—but 
it was not the love of innocence. There was the 
trepidation of guilt, mingled with the passion 
which declared itself in their mutual glances. 


They frequently looked about them. More than 
once the woman started and gazed around her- 
while the man, on such occasions, would draw her 
closer to his bosom, and his lips would move as if 
engaged in the task of re-assuring her. They 
leaned against a tree, which, as I surveyed the 
scene with eyes of the keenest scrutiny, I could 
almost have painted. It was an oak, more striking 
than the trees around it; for it was dead, and de- 
cay had already made considerable progress in the 
work of its destruction. It was already disencum- 
bered of all its branches. Its decay was most 
probably attributable to the massive ropes of the 
vine which, even in its ruin, it was required to 
sustain. These clambered about its top, and 
stretching thence threw out a dozen grasping arms 
which shot off in as many directions to other trees, 
some of them trailing finally upon the earth ata 
distance of full thirty yards from the spot where 
its roots were bedded. These formed an arching 
bower over head, which, during the intense heat 
of the summer, must have been a superior luxury 
in aclimate such as ours. It was probably the 
sufficient reason why it should have been the pre- 
ferred spot in an interview of young lovers. Un- 
derneath, the leaves were thick, and formed such 
acouch as delights the aching eye and relieves 
the fainting form, for which it seems expressly 
spread. Inshort, the whole aspect of the scene 
in the language of the song, presented that of 


“A spot for lovers and lovers only.” 


But they were not suffered to enjoy it long. I 
had been but a very few moments engaged in the 
survey when something seemed to alarm the 
couple in their stolen interview. The woman 
darted from the embrace of the man, while he 
looked about him as if preparing for danger. But 
this did not seem to approach. Still, the appre- 
hension of the female was such that she continued 
her flight. Her companion followed her, and ina 
few moments they had beth disappeared, though 
in what direction, 1 was not prepared to say. 

I had drawn a long breath and was recovering 
somewhat from that stupor which had left me 
motionless. I naturally thought my discoveries 
over for the night, and was about to turn away 
from the spot, with the intention of regaining my 
chamber with an expedition proportioned to the 
chilling temperature which I suffered where I then 
stood; when something drew my eyes to another 
part of the grove nearer to the house; and there 
I beheld the figure of the man whom | had pursued 
from my chamber, and whom, from the time when 
he left my room, I had not till that moment seen. 
He stood against a tree, and seemed to have been 
gazing, like myself, at the guilty couple which 
had just disappeared from view. He, like myself, 
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seemed frozen to the spot where he stood. One 
arm grasped the trunk of the sycamore against 
which he leaned as if to support an otherwise 
falling frame; His features seemed more distinct 
than I had before seen them, though I still could 
not but perceive that, though several steps nearer 
to me than had been the lovers, (so I may be per- 
mitted to call them,) I yet could trace out the 
lineaments of their respective countenances with 
far more ease than I could distinguish his. On the 
two previous occasions when I had seen him, his 
face had been a mere outline—an outline that I 
should easily remember, but still only an outline. 
I could now see that he was a man who had passed 
the meridian of life; but what were the peculiar 
traits of his countenance had been hitherto some- 
what beyond my scrutiny. Under my present 
survey, I should have esteemed his features to be 
those of a very good and benevolent person. His 
mouth was small, and feminine. His nose large ; 
—his eyes of a dark blue, and mildly expressive 
intone. The particular language, at this moment 
of his united features, was one painful and humil- 
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iatingtobehold. It was the language of utter woe 
—of a broken heart; beyond relief,—beyond all 
hope of relief. Even after the guilty pair had 
gone from sight, he still continued to watch the 
spot where they had been. A vacant stare shot 
out from his eyes, and when this disappeared, and 
they seemed to 1e-enliven with consciousness, the 
return of sense which they exhibited was that of 
an intelligence far more crushing and harrowing, 
than would have been the unmeaning gaze of idi- 
ocy. For a few seconds he maintained the position 
in which [ had first seen him; one arm clasping 
the oak upon which his breast was leant, while his 
head was bent forward, and his unemployed arm 
dropped listlessly at his side. Suddenly, he sank 
forward, the grasp of his arm relaxed upon the 
tree, and he descended, his liinbs seeming to stif- 
fen as he fell, heavily to the earth, in which his 
face must have been buried. I bounded instinctive- 
ly to the spot, but my labor wastaken in vain. The 
shadowy form disappeared as suddenly as the 
others, and I was enveloped in utter darkness at 


the same instant. 
[To be continued .} 





REMINISCENSES. 


“ When through life nnblest we rove, 
* Losing all that made life dear, 


** Should some note we used to love 


Blest power of Memory !—but to day, 
When lonely ’mid the crowd of men, 

To my still room I took my way, 
And lived amid the past again ! 

It is not music’s voice alone, 
Recalls the absent to our eyes; 

Each line they traced brings look and tone— 
Familiar smiles—remembered sighs! 


I turned to many a faded page, 

1 smiled at many a billet dour ;— 
Among them this—no date or age— 

From “ Fanny”—can’t remember—who ! 
And here ’s another—“ Mary,” sure ; 

I prized these precious lines above 
All other gems of literature— 

These were the notes I used to love! 


Yes, Mary, in thy words I trace 

A glowing heart, expressed so well, 
That nothing but thy loving face 

In sweet expression can excel. 


>*_.M OORE. 





Thy postscript bids me “ call at night.” 
Sweet Mary! I ’ll be there before ; 
I?ll not forget—you shall not wait—— 

But I forget—I am three score! 


Yes, I forgot, (and to forget 

In these hard times, is hard I know.) 
I’m over head and ears—in debt, 

But not in love—thank heaven, oh no! 
Tho’ some at this the lip may curl ; 

A bothered bachelor tho’ I be, 
Yet I will take thy note, my girl, 

For any sum; it’s good to me! 


So let me search my casket o’er, 
Mementoes of my reckless years! 
To all these jewels of my store, 
I now can add no gems but tears. 
Sweet Mary! on thy words I doat; 
Is this from thee? What! No?—By Jove! 
I’ve found a fifty-dollar note! ! 
Sucn were the notes I used to love! * » 





* The MSS. reads “used to have,” but love seemed required by the rhyme.—Painrar. 
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SONG AND SONNET; 


OR, THE LAYS OF EARLY DAYS. 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


(Continued from page 536, volume 3.) ‘ 


XIll. 
, 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE BELOVED. 


A FRAGMENT, 


None die but the forgotten !—The twin soul 
Makes league with an eternal memory, 

Whose voice is sleepless, and forever cries, 
Through the still watches of the lonely night, 

A word that is a spell !—This, when he hears, 
Sends the survivor forth !—one only path 

He takes,—and at one only altar bends,— 

‘The grave of the beloved one !—a sad joy 

is in his desolate heart; and, stooping down, 
With eyes, that, ever-dropping with their tears, 
Still blind him to the solemn toil he takes,— 

He writes upon the grave—he writes in flowers, 
The well known name; and thus, in death’s despite, 
Hallows the loved one into life !—What death, 
So powerful, to trench upon the fame, 

Which grows in true affections?—which springs up 
In greenest gardens of the memory, 

Love planting ever his-consoling flowers, 

And bending gratitude, and weeping faith, 
Nursing and tending, with devoted watch, 

So that no noxious breath, nor wind, nor blight, 
Shall over-pass the consecrated place, 

Or rend its blooming tokens ;—which, thus kept, 
Are trophies,—proudest trophies—which declare 
Love’s empire over all ;—a green amidst 

Most cheerless sands ;—a marble on the waste ; 
A bird of light, that, rising from the tomb, 

Still leaves it vacant,—yet forever soars, 

From the same spot; pure emblem of the truth, 
That, born of heaven, and with a wing that still 
Seeks evermore its home, as if for food, 

In the high place of its pure origin, 

Must still return to earth in sympathy, 

And share the suffering, and denied to dic, 

Save, still undying the sweet memories 

Of what it could not save !— 


1830. 
XIV. 

‘WANTON! ERE YET WE PART.? 
1. 


Wanton! ere yet we part, 
_ Bring back to me, 
Still pure, the thoughtless heart, 
I gave to thee. 
No troth shall now be ours, 





No faith is mine ; 
Thou’st blighted all my flow’rs, 
I fling thee thine, 


2. 


Long have I borne the shame 
Of thy misrule ;— : 

Long felt the baffling flame,— 9 
Now [ am cool. . 

Oh! thou no more shall cheat 
Me, with thy art,— 

Delay not—without deceit 
Bring me my heart. 


3. 


‘Ha! what is this I see?—~ 
This is no heart, 

Such as I brought to thee, 
Seund in each part ;— 

See what a rent is here,—- 
This is some fraud !— 

Think’st.thou that I can bear 
Such heart abroad ? 


4. 
How hast thou rent and torn 
This precious trust ; 
Thrown it aside with scorn, 
Low in the dust— 
Trait ‘ress, do I not see 
This, thy design? 
My heart, unfit for me, 
I must keep thine! 


bet Dye? fon eae Ee 


TALES OF THE SEA.—a Fracment. 


——’Tis a mystery— 

Framed by a wondrous artist—of the sea,— 
Of the green mansions, and the sparry caves, 
The shells, the sea-maids and the warring waves ; 
And stirring dangers ;—of the fearful things, 
Monstrous and savage, that, from secret springs, 
Course, in pursuit of prey; and, all mght long, 
Keep wakeful but to hear the tempest’s song, 
And join in terrible chorus !—Would you hear? 
Then let your breath be hush’d and bend your ear, 
For he that made it hath the wizard’s pow’r, 
To call up images that shriek and low’r, 
From hidden caves, and graves, and dens afar ;— 
His sovereign art commands them, and they are! 

1826. 
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XVI. 
SONG OF THE MUTINEERS.* 


1. 
Now spread the sail for ocean’s joys," 
At last our souls are free ; 
: Tahiti’s dreams are ours, my boys. 
a Tahiti’s joys may be ;— 
Its women glowing as the sun, 
a With spirits wild and warm ; 
i Its gentle hearts already won, 
Bright eye and blessing form. 
2. 
A gem on ocean’s breast, my boys-— 
Smooth seas and balmy clime, 
That Europe rends not with its noise, 
Its tyranny and crime; 
All hail its placid waters, 
Fair fruits and smiling groves, 
Its warm and winning daughters, 
a That look a thousand loves. 
3. 
Ho! for that clime of Southern joys, 
Bi Tahiti’s breeze is fair, 
Borne by its pinions fleet, my boys, 
We soon shall revel there ; 
Done then shall be the toils of sea, 
We ’scape the tyrant’s powers, 
While peace shall sway, and love shall free, 
That island home of ours! 


- a4 


Saal 


bal ai 
Flee Be 


4 PHILOSOPHY OF HEADACHE. 


Watch by me, love; andif by my rude praise 
I bring the warm blush to your cheek and brow, 
Forgive me, nor esteem the fond offence 
Still to be frown’d on. How can I forbear, 
My praiseand homage? Thou hast been to me 
The truest minister. As by my side, 
Thou sitt’st, and with that delicate white hand, 
2 Smooth’st back the hair from off my throbbing brow, 
: And sooth’st the fever-pulse that rises there, 
I deem thee sure the sweetest visitant 
Vouchsafed by heaven in mercy. Though my brain, 
Bounds fitfully with fever, yet I would not, 
It should burn less, since it hath brought to me 
Thy ministry of love. Ah! sweet to feel 
That hand, thus soothing; and anon that lip, 
Concentrative of balm from every flow’r 
That ever drank benevolence in dew, 
Press’d on the swelling pulse, till they sink, 
Into smooth currents of unrufiled peace. 
To-morrow,—wilt thou come to me again 7— 
Methinks there will be need of thee to-morrow! 


1826. 
XVIII. 
‘FORGIVE ME LOVE IF I DARED ENTWINE.’ 
1, 


Forgive me, love, if I dared entwine 
Thy snow-white arms in the folds of mine; 


SONG AND SONNET. 


Or wove a tress of thy silken hair 
Round the hands that would wander forever there ; 
Or dared, when the swell of thy heart was high,— 
And thy lips breathed forth their loveliest sigh,— 
And thine eye was dim with its loveliest tear,— 
And thy cheek grew pale with the feeling there,— 
To link thy form in my fond caress, 

And look boldly to thee for the word that can bless. 


2. 
Ah! soon was the boldness gone from my heart, 
When I saw the blush, when I felt thee start ; 
And saw, by the sad moon’s tearful beam, 
Awake, in thine eyes, a flashing gleam! 
Methought ’t was lost, that hope so dear, 
That the first sweet moment had kindled there; 
J little knew in that boyish hour, 
That such was the token of love‘s own power; 
Together we learned the holy truth, 


That the birth of love is a pang in youth. 
1826. 
XIX. 
NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 

Oh! bring to the performance of this rite, 
Hold o’er our father’s graves, befitting thought 
Of the pure aim they cherished. Let us not, 
Thus keeping holy memories, dear to love 
And sacred to devotion scorn the truths 
They taught us; nor the goodly boon that came 
With their high lessons. Nobly they set free 
The human heart, to shape its own design 
Of civil freedom, nor to find constraint 
In its own mode of compt with its own God f 
Such be our purpose still ; and, in the strife 
Where young ambition, eagle-eyed and rash, 
Pants for the high distinction—fiercely pants, 
And struggles with its fellows—let us still 
Keep our souls pure in purpose. Be our minds 
Clear to perceive, that so, we may not err 
In wilfulness or weakness. Let us hold 
That goodly faith—the patriots goodly faith, 

As held by Washington ; and, to our eyes, 

Let his true virtues bloom. Let him still shine 

Intensely bright ; and through the crowding years, 

Be his the living glory of a star; 

A guiding light, with large, urisullied glance, 

That mocks the tempest, nor, with ray obscure, 

Sinks in the gloomiest night—still shining on, 

Bright through all seasons—seen from every shore. 
4th July, 183-. ' 


XX. 
*1°LL BUILD FOR THEE AN ALTAR.’ 
I. 
1°ll build for thee an altar, 
And truly, day by day, 
My heart shall never falter, 
Its solemn vow to pay. 
A sacred fire shall crown its height, 
And sweeter shall its incense be,— 
That I will burn at morning’s light,— 








* See the Narrative of Christian and his comrades in H. B, Majesty’s ship Bounty. 
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Than ever came from Araby, 
From ’neath its dark green wave, from off its spicy tree. 
2. 
I'l) build for thee a palace, 
And many a slave shall bring, 
From thousand happy vallies, 
The sunny gifts of spring : 
No treasure brought from Lebanon-~ 
Araba’s pearls and Ophir’s gold— 
Though skill has wrought and valor won,-- 
Shall match with thine when thine is told,-- 
Oh! thine shall be a state most wondrous to behold. 


: 3. 
They mock! but love hath stories, 
Of greater wonders done ; 
Of realnys of richer glories, 
Than hath the setting sun ;—- 
Of power, no earthly monarch owns, 
From lowly woodland hut to raise 
A temple richer than his thrones, 
And heroes better formed for praise ;— [| days: 
More glorious deeds than his, ne’er blessed the ancient 


1833. 


XXI. 
SLEEPLESS MEMORIES. 


I sleep, but Memory sleeps not ;—and she comes, 
Busy about my slumbers, conjuring up 

Forms that are buried. To my eye she rears 
Sweet images that hant me with a gaze 

Of youth, and love, and beauty, which no more 
Survives in youth or beauty. To my ear, 

She brings sweet echoes of a deathles strain, 
Heard from dear lips, I now no longer hear; 
That summon me away, yet will not lead, 
When, starting from the slight embrace of sleep, 
My limbs would follow. With a wizard hand, 
She dresses up her own form in the form 

Of things departed ; and she takes a tone 

Of well-remembered sweetness in her speech, 
And whispers by my side, till I forget 

That death has been so busy in my home, 

To make me homeless; and my lips reply, 
Faintly, but with such fondness, as if speech, 
Failing of accents from the unready tongue, 
Had borrowed utterance from the tearful eyes, 
And bleeding beart; and, gushing into moans, 
Unsyllabled, and yet intelligible, 

Asked for no fitter voice. By day, by night, 
Superior, in her immortality, 

To dull demand of respite and repose, 

This sleepless Memory, glimmering by my side, 
With still a trick of action that recalls 

The image of some loved one that hath gone,—- 
Makes me accursed,—~embitters the long hours ; 
And, with the glory which once made the past, 
Shadows the present. Yet, as still she brings, 
And comes, with aspects of divinest things, 


I cannot curse—I would not have her gone,—- 
Though, in the loneliest of desert days, 
And sleepless nights,—and bitter sighs and thoughts,— 
The speech of tears,—the hopelesness of toils 
That have no fruit, and yield the mind no food ;—= 
Methinks, if sensible to care and pain, 
And not denied to mortal sympathy, 
The hannting spectre which thus ministers 
To vexing moods,—to weariness and wo,—- 
Must share the pain it wakes ;-is, watching, doomed 
To a worse sorrow than it ever brings ;—= 
No respite given,—sad sentinel of love! 
Till the twin-soul, immortal like itself, 
Partakes its bodiless portion. Then, if freed, 
They range together,—dust and earth shaken off,—= 
Among the myriad stars, that are high souls, 
Looking like eyes to earth’s inhabitants,—= 
Their memory grows to being——pure and one,-—~ 
The thing they were at first—immortal, whole; 
No longer fearing death; and thus secure 
From all the toils of Memory’s watch below ! 

1832. 


XXII. 
SONG.‘ ir 1 TORN MINE EYEs.’ 


1 
If | turn miné eyes to thee, 
If to thee my steps incline,— 
Frown not at this loyalty, 
Tis, alas! no fault of mine. 


2. 
Thou hast heard in Eastern song, 
Of a spell that charms the sight, 
Leads the soul in heedless wrong, 
*Till its hopes are cross’d by blight! 


3. 

They have told of subtle pow’r, 
Lurking in the serpent’s eye, 
Which, in heedless, hapless hour, 

Lures the victim on to die. 


4. 
Ah! such cruel fate is mine, 
And the magic dwells in thee ; 
Thou hast, with that eye of thine, 
Wrought the spell that ’wilders me. 


5. 
Thus I follow where thou art, 
With a fatal, sad mischance ; 
Woman’s weakness in my heart, 
Woman’s fondness in my glance. 


6.: 
As thou hast the serpent’s spell, 
Thus to charm the soul astray,— 
If my worship be not well, 
Use his deadly power to slay ! 
1830, 
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LONG-WINDEDNESS. 





ON LONG-WINDEDNESS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Mr. Editor: In alate Prize Dissertation by Dr. 
Ware of Boston, on the present fashionable disease of 
Dyspepsia, the author takes occasion to observe, that 
public speakers are not unfrequently attacked with 
this complaint; and that in such subjects, it is gener- 
ally the precursor of Hemoptesis, and other serious af- 
fections of the lungs. All the attempts hitherto made 
in Congress, to lessen the evil of Jong speeches, with 
which that body is so terribly afflicted, have, asthe 
public has reason to know, most unfortunately failed; 
but should there be any correctness in the above 
statement, it would appear, that nafure herself, at 
length, rises up against the abuse, and interposes a 
check, which, however much it may interfere with 
thefreedom of debate, will be likely to prove far more 
efficacious towards restraining speakers within rea- 
gonable bounds, than any rule of the house, that could 
possibly be adopted. When indeed, we recur to the 
uniformity, inferior character, and second chop quali- 
ty, of these lengthened harangues; and consider how 
large a mass of crudeand undigested matter they gen- 
erally contain; we cannot be surprised at the an- 
nouncement of such a fact as the foregoing; or to learn 
that the imperfect mental assimilation, so apparent in 
most of the oratorical efforts of our members of Con- 
gress, and the inordinate wordiness and windiness 
with which they seem to be professionally afflicted— 
in the same manner as Painters are by the colic, and 
Stonemasons by blindness. Should this be found to be 
connected with, or the result of, a disease and derange- 
ment of the digestive functions,—for the intellectuals 
of the stomach, as Ollapod faceciously observes, have 
not alittle influence upon the operations and condi- 
fion of the head. As those whose fate it is either to 
hear, or read these unmerciful harangues, are always 
more or less sickened and revolted by their tedious 
and endless verbosity; which generally ends in proving 
nothing, except that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between words and ideas—it seems but fair, and 
in strict accordance with oratorical justice, that their 
authors should also in turn be made to undergo some of 
those feelings of nausea, and gastric qualms, which 
they are so often the means of inflicting upon others. 
We shall not here advert to the waste of the public 
time and money, and the numerous other national 
evils of which they are thus the thoughtless authors— 
as this would lead us into a discussion as long and 
tedious as one of their own speeches; but will barely 
observe, that our character for intelligence and en- 
lightenment is much more seriously involved in this 
matter, than is generally imagined; nd must event- 
ually suffer, both among our cotemporaries, and with 





posterity; from the tolerance and favor shewn by the 

public, towards this sheer prating, or talking against 
time, which has now become so common, and forms, 
strange to say, one of the modes of doing business, in 
the highest council, or great legislative assembly of the 
nation. What estimate at any rate, will foreigners be 
likely to form ofthe talents and knowledge of our re- 
presentatives themselves; who thus indulge in a style 

of oratory, in which the mere race-horse quality of 
long-windedness, or strength of lungs, is substituted 
for reasoning and logic—circumlocution for point; and 
expansion for force: in which words are used as Na- 

poleon did men; and success sought, by the mechani- 
cal process of bringing the greatest number to bear 
upon the point of attack, which the resources of fhe 
assailant may enable him to command; and victory 
finally achieved, by the exhaustion, instead of the 
conviction of an opponent. This overwhelming spe- 
cies of eloquence, has we repeat, become far too fash- 
ionable in all our legislative assemblies; and the ap- 
plication of the principle of deciding by the majority to 
words and arguments carried rather further we should 
suppose, than the framers of the constitution ever inten- 
ded that it should be. That on the contrary, the entire 
reversal of the principal, in this branch of the public 
service, would be attended with no detriment to the 
national interest; but would tend to promote the hap- 
piness of the greatest number,* in an essential de- 
gree. We venture confidently to maintain, in the 
name of the reporters to the house—of the newspaper 
editors throughout the countrv—and of the stunned 
public; who however we believe have now happily 
become wholly insensible to the din, as the dwellers 
near the cataracts of the Nile are said to be, to the 
thunders incessantly roaring in their ears: that the 
happiness of the greatest number is as little consulted, 
in the case of the words themselves, which are so in- 
ordinately accumulated in these harrangues; is, we 
think, equally apparent; for surely not even the most 

indulgent critic can compliment their authors, either 
upon the felicity of their language, orthe happy turn 
of their periods—these latter useful adjuncts of speech 
being indeed wholly excluded from their calculation 
and their vocabulary. We trust however that the pub- 
lic will yet awake from the stupor into which they ap- 

pear to have been drugged by these soporific effusions, 
and will set about the correction of an abuse which 
threatens consequences to our character, and to the 
national weal; which the authors themselves of the 
evil complained of, appear to regard with the most 
reckless indifference. The truly formidable fluency 
with which they now hold forth, upon all subjects and 


* A member from North Carolina, (Mr. Strange,) delivered a speech during the last session of Congress, that 


occupied thirteen columns of the Globe! 
torial way, at least, can be expected for the future. 
15 


We presume, therefore, that nothing passing strange, in the ori- 
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occasions, has indeed become a subject of just and 
general alarm; and unless it can be checked by the 
frown of public disapprobation, must continue to ex- 
ert a baneful influence upon our national affairs, while 
it cannot fail to procure for us, both abroad and here- 


LONG-WINDEDNESS. 
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at large; and were thence confined to the task, of ad- 
dressing themselves to the understandings and of per- 
suading and convincing those only, to whom they im- 
mediately spoke. They addressed themselves to severe 
and enlightened judges, and had to weigh each word 


after, the no very enviable reputation of being the 
most talkative people on the face of the earth, or of 
whom history gives any account. As one mode of 
avoiding the compliment with which we are thus 
threatened, we would recommend (if they must talk) 
that these incorrigible prosers, be at least divested of 
the additional, and superflous privilege, which they at 
present exercise of writing, as well as making speech- 
es—the tedious reading or rehersal of these composi- 
tions on the floor of the house, being neither required 
by their duties to the people, or necessary for the ex- 
pediting of business. The well known practice of 
members, of writing out their speeches, and furnish- 
ing copies of them to the newspapers, not only enables 
them to inundate the country with bad oratory, but 
also necessarily has the effect of preventing them 


—to modulate each tone, and study every look and 
gesture, and in fine to train themselves as orators—so 
as to appear, and acquit themselves with eclat and ap- 
plause, before august assemblies, whose verdict when 
rendered in, was registered by posterity, and whose 
dear earned and golden praise formed the first awa- 
kening music of renown—the grand prelude to the 
swelling and sublime organ-peal of eternal fame. The 
reverse of all this, obtains in our free and happy coun- 
try, where the public speaker is infinitely less con- 
cerned about the impression which he may make at 
the moment of speaking, than respecting that which he 
expects to produce upon his distant constituents, by 
his printed speech, which provided that it occupies 
the usual space in the oefficial—is wholly unilateral in 
its views, or gives a first place, to the particular inter- 
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from improving, or cultivating a better style of speak- 
ing—for being thus brought within hearing of their 
distant constituents, and the mob without; they are 
naturally much more solicitous to conciliate and 
please the latter—to strike in with their prejudices, 
and foster their favorite whims and fancies, than to 


persuade or convince their opponents in the house, or- 


their immediate listners there. Hence a species of 
spurious oratory, consisting of an outward or specious 
show of argument, and induction—rendered necessa- 
ry in the first instance, by the character of the assem- 
bly to whom it is addressed; combined with carefully 
prepared and dexterous appeals to the popular and 
political passions of the multitude; forming a strange 
union of cold, yet explosive materials—of dry discus- 
sion and party rant—tediousness and violence—flat- 
ness and fury; to which nothing similar, or remotely 
resemblant, ever before emanated from the human 
mind. Some restraint then we contend, shonld be au- 
thoritively laid, upon these base paper issues, which 
being neither capital themselves, in any sense of the 
word, nor the representative of any other capital, but the 
vast amount of wend, which those who put them forth, 
exhibit so miraculous a command of, are little enti- 
tled to pass current, or enjoy the credit which they 
at present do with the people. Among the causes de 
corrupte eloquentie now so fatally at work in our re- 
presentative assemblies, that of reporting, certainly 
has also its full influence; but is we feara practice too 
firmly established and has acquired too much the char- 
acter of a custom, to be now dispensed with, or whol- 
lyabolished. Printing and Reporting, as we allare 
aware, were wholly unknown in the Republics of An- 
tiquity—yet eloquence flourished in those States, and 
attained a height of excellence, to which it has never 
arrived in modern times—doubtless in part owing to 
the circumstance, that their orators were not in pos- 
session of the facilities, which those of the present 
day enjoy, of making themselves heard beyond the 
teach of their voices, or by the people, and the world 


ests and wishes of the voters of his vicinity, will not 
fail, he well knows, to be favorably received by them, * 
and serve to extend his popularity, and secure his re- 
election. He is thus forced, rather than led, into a 
habitual neglect of the severer rules of reasoning, and 
of all the higher arts of eloquence, which he is con- 
scious would avail him but little in the contest he has 
to wage with his rival at home, or an opposing candi- 
date in his own district, whose rostrum is the stump or 
the tavern table, and whose topics are the homely and 
local interests of his neighborhood, whose best trope is 
a rail road, and most conclusive argument a canal, or a 
Bank without capital—and who rests his claim to the 
support of his party and politiea] friends, less upon 
his talents and fitness for the station he seeks, than on 
his professed devotion to the interests, and entire 
submission to the will of the people. 


Hence, it is not unusual for Representatives, 
and even Senators, to threaten each other with the 
people whose will each professes to know better than 
his colleague ; and to whose power, they seize every 
occasion to bow, with a truely ludicrous and Chinese 
obsequiousness, to the total disregard of the dignity, 
and abandonment of the authority of the body to which 
they belong. Even the Executive, instead of co- 
operating harmoniously with his co-ordinates in office 
and lending them his aidin promoting subordination, 
and preserving law and order, not unfrequently, in 
like manner, threatens both House and Senate, with 
the displeasure and vengeance of the people, who thus 
from the great war-Elephant, which each demagogue 
bestrides, and with which he attempts to ride down the 
ranks, to quel] the courage, and annihilate the forces 
of his rivals and opponents. Those appeals from the 
constituted autkprities of the country, to the people, 
these constant references to the power of the multi- 
tude, tend not only to overawe those authorities, and 
embarass them in the performance of their duties, but 
to destroy all love of order, and weaken the spirit of 
subordination among the people themselves. Hence, 
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not only is the gigantic body of Congress itself, rudely 
pushed aside, and swerved fiom its course, by the 
rough hand of every daring demagogue, and compelled 
to mince its steps with the care and nicety ofa French 
Petit maitre, in a muddy street ; but Judges, Jurors, 
and Magistrates, are alike overawed by, and involun- 
tarily turn their eyes cach moment, to the suspended 
sword—not of Damocles, but Demos—glittering above 
their heads, whenever they are called upon to 
administer justice to, or execute the laws upon, any 
of the favorites or subjects of this great western Pon- 
tentate, whose home-spur? Robe, is so widely spread, 
and so proudly worn, that it is difficult for even the 
most careful, to avoid treading upon its borders, and 
unwittingly offending his irritable majesty. His func- 
tionaries therefore, find themselves in a situation 
scarcely less ticklish and terrible, than that of the 
poor Hare in the fable, who feared lest even the 
shadows of his ears, from their suspicious resem- 
blance to spears, might give offence to the Lion, and 
cause his destruction. The criminal laws of the 
country, are now indeed, scarcely executed—ex- 
cept on obscure and friendless individuals* and that 
species of wild justice, which the people occasionally 
administer under the name of Judge Lynch; is a 
course to which they are in a manner drivent by the 
neglect or rather cowardly dereliction of their duty, on 
the part of their over civil servants, who are charged 
with the execution of the laws, and the care of the 
public peace. 

It will be seen from what we have said, that a great 
variety of causes conspire to prevent our public speak- 
ers from cultivating a better style of eloquence; while 
they tend to promote the growth of a base or mixed 
species of oratory, partly argumentative—as we have 
before remarked; from the character of the assem- 
blies to which it is addressed, and partly popular and 
declamatory, from the reference always had by the 
orator to his constituents, and the public generally; 
whom it is his principal object to gain over, or influ- 
ence. Thespeeches theretore, of even our greatest 
speakers, thus always partake of this biform and bas- 
tard character; being orations addressed in the first 
instance, to cold and impassive judges, on whom, as 
the orator well knows, any appeals to the feelings or 
passions,—those highest sources of eloquence, would 
be wholly lost; while in their reported or printed 
form, they are always found to embody a due and full 
proportion of those popular ingredients, and exciting 
topics, best calculated to act upon the mass; but 
which being strained through the limbic of the press, 
and discharged from a distance, become cold on the 
way, as the lava of Etna does, before it reaches the 
ocean. They have in this way, al] the coldness of the 
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closet without its care and finish, and all the vehe- 
mence of a popular harangue, without its warmth and 
earnestness; forming a strange union of metaphysical 
refinements and furious declamation—of popular flat- 
tery and party ferocity—and exhibiting in fine, the 
rare literary anomaly of a regular piece of special 
pleading, engrafted upon a stump oration. 

From the causes therefore to which we have ad- 
verted, we may we think in vain hope to hear arising 
among us, any of those stiming and loftier strains of 
oratory, which so grandly sweep by us from the past— 
which still reverberate over the wide deserts of time, 
and strike upon our ears like the majestic and half- 
heard thunders of the distant deep. But that some of 
the main faults of our present style of oratory, will in 
time be corrected, we may surely be permitted to an- 
ticipate, and that even its tediousness will not always 
form its leading characteristic—though this fault, is as 
often felt at the onset, as at the end of a genuine con- 
gtessional speech. We much feat however, that there 
is something in the air of the place, or in the bleak 
site of the Capitol, that has the disastrous effect of set- 
ting not only the teeth, but the tongue of those who 
approach its magic height, interminably chattering; 
as the inspiring mount of Parnassus, produced an un- 
controlable disposition to sing, and a propensity to in- 
vent and pull a long bow, in all who ascended its sa- 
cred summit. Forit is notorious, that he who was 
before dumb, or scarcely able to make himself un- 
derstood in conversation, no sooner becomes a mem- 
ber of Congress, or crosses the threshold of the Cap- 
itol, than he is at once transformed ina fearful and 
wonderful manner, into a fluent orator—is endowed 
on the spot with all the qualifications and propensities 
of a natural born debater; and remains forever after, 
inaccessible to conviction on any subject whatever— 
being thence forward, either the dogged opponent, or 
unflinching advocate of the administration of its meas- 
ures, its men and its principles. Whoever indeed 
enters that enchanted precinct, is sure to undergoa 
sudden conversion to soine desperate dogma, and some 
impracticable theory or other—and is straight-way in- 
oculated with a species of sectarian or fanatical zeal 
in the cause of the party he espouses. Should he 
happen to side with the administration, the new-born 
fervor with which he is instantly seized, most com- 
monly shews itself inthe furm of a rabid, yet perfectly 
docile ferocity, which renders him furious and intol- 
erant towards his political opponents; and at the same 
time, promptly obedient to the watch-word, and rea- 
dily manageable by even the raised finger of his file- 
leader; as the well trained bull-dog now crouches at 
the feet of his qwner, or now flies at the skirts of those 
who he is incited, or directed to attack. With an 


* An example of the partial execution of the laws above alluded to, was not long since we regret to say, ex- 
hibited in an adjoining State, in the case of Lisso the Spaniard, who was hung for killing one of his shipmates ina 
casual affray, which occurred between them, at a sailor’s boarding house: while Col. M——re, who shot down 
his own brother-in-law, for removing a fence from a piece of ground which was in dispute between them; was 
eubjected to no other penalty than the comparatively slight one, of a fine of fifteen hundred dollars and two 


years imprisonment! 


t The assault upon Judge Bermudey of New Orleans, so much animadverted upon at the time; asan unex- 
ed outrage, was induced in this way, by his having Jet off a notorious criminal upon bail, by which he was 


#nabled to elude justice, and escape from the country. 
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aptness amounting to intuition, hein a moment com- 

prehends and promptly conforms to the machiavelian 

tactics and Spartan discipline of party—and punctually 

moves and wheels with it, in all its evolutions, mar- 

ches and counter-marches,. as if turned and managed 

by some secret spring, er concealed machinery. In 

the mere matter of opinion he is always a confirmed 

and self-satisfied optimist—believing the government 

to be in all cases right, and bowing to its dispensa- 

tions and decrees, with an all-approving spirit, and 

ever-resigned wil]. His political faith is generally 

comprised in two compendious articles—the first of 
which is, that his party alone possesses the confidence 

and alone understands the true interests of the people. 

The opposition, he quite as firmly believes,are a mere 
faction, seqretly disaffected to the government, and 
bent on the introduction of monarchy, and the estab- 
lishment of a military despotism over the country. 

He relies not se much on the intelligence, as on the 
numbers and discipline of his party and regards a de- 
cisive vote, as a final settlement of every disputed 
point, and an ascertained majority, as the summing 
up of an argument, the triumph of truth and a f¢er- 
minus, at which doubt should become dumb, and in- 
quiry cease. The ballot-box is his oracle—a stump 
speech his form of prayer to the people, and their toss- 
ed up caps the assuring proof of the acceptance of his 
sacrifice—the anxiously looked for sign of success; 
not less propitious to his sight than was the dexter 
flight ot birds to the soothsayers of old. ‘Though aware 
of the sudden formation of the ice of impopularity, in 
all republican regions, and the danger of his barque 
being forever blocked up at the poles, by some 
petrific change in the political atmosphere, he affects 
a swaggering security and a disregard of al! unfavora- 
ble signs or warnings of such a catastrophe : as if sail- 
iag on a summer sea, and absolutely certain of a pros- 
perous continuance of the popular gale. While he 
professes himself always ready to be instructed by the 
people, he is no less ready and forward to instruct 
them in return; and though effecting to place the most 
perfect reliance in their intelligence and information, 
he lets no opportunity pass of enlightening them on the 
subject of their true interests of warning them against 
the arts of their enemies, and giving them correct 
views of the state of parties and public affairs. He 
considers a Free Press,(by which he meansa Press 
that makes free with every body, with the names and 
characters, and most private concerns of his neigh- 
bors and political opponents,) as the only palladium 
ot a Republican Government, and teally believes that 
this mere wooden substitute, for the Dii majorum of 
the ancient worshippers of liberty, fowthe public spir- 
it—the patriotism and civic virtues which they so 
sedulously cultivated, and so enthusiastically wo1ship- 
ped answers every purpose in their stead, and is ‘the 
only one thing needful.” While he maintains that 


the people are all knowing, and public opinion, un- 
erring; He thinks that the one may be easily led, and 
the other effectually controlled by the simple ma- 
chinery of a well edited and steam pressed newspa- 
per, daily and skilfully plied for these useful and pat- 
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riotie purposes. Nor is he misfaken in this, as the 
true patriot is with grief and mortification compelled 
to admit, while he is condemned to see, as he daily 
is, the majestic ship of State, propelled and driven 
about the muddy and tempested pond of party politics, 
like the mimic Barques with which boys amuse them- 
selves in somewhat calmer waters by paper-sails, and 
navigated most generally by landsmen, who if they 
chance to run it inshore, or entangle it among banks 
and breakers, (which have come to look wonderfully 
alike of late,) are sure to turn short, and charge the 
disaster upon others, or to fny cause, but their own 
ignorance, conceit and obstinacy. Sometime they 
attribute the result to the predictions of their oppo- 
nents, or of the timid and factious portion of the crew; 
who pretending to have discovered a want of skill 
and knowledge in the helmsman and his hands, had 
at the outset put a bad mouth upon the voyage, and by 
prophecying that it would end disastrously, had con- 
tributed to make itdoso! If this excuse should not 
be received as exactly satisfactory; they resort to some 
foreign cause, toaccount for the catastrophe and as- 
scribe it to the occurrence of certain untoward events 
on the other side of the Atlantic! which they endea- 
vor to shew by a long circumbendibus of reasoning or 
expost facto argument, had contributed to bring it 
about oratany rate had something to dowithit. If 
however all this will not do, and they can find no one 
upon whose shoulders they can conveniently de- 
posite the burden of their palpable blunders and 
their consequences; they as a last recourse, boldly 
take the stand that there is, in fact, no real distress 
at all! nor any serious cause for alarm—though 
the vessel of state is all the while thumping most 
perilously upon the breakers, and some half doz- 
en of the crew, are every now and then swept from 
the decks, and perish in the abyss. The perfect grayi- 
ty with which these pleas are brought forward, and the 
equal gravity with which they are replied to by those 
interested in exposing their futility, though suffi- 
ciently ludicrous in themselves, answers all the pur- 
poses had in view by the delinquent Party, as these 
endless pleas and rejoinders, and this tedious argufy- 
ing if aplain case, has in the sequel, the effect of 
heartily tiring the people with the whole subject; 
and inducing them to adopt at last, the wise course 
of trying to help themselves out of the mire, instead of 
quarrelling and disputing about how they got there. 
The truly staunch supporters of the administration, 
continue therefore to bow and strike their foreheads 
on the earth, withredoubled assiduity, before the ma- 
jesty of the people; whose will they affect to revere 
as the suprema lex, and the unwritten law of the land. 
If reminded of the existence of the constitution, eith- 
er by directly running their heads against it, or by 
some malicious opponent, intent on spoiling their 
game, and frustrating their selfish ambitious objects; 
they never failto break out into profuse protestations 
of regard and veneration for that sacred instruament— 
but having performed this oblation,and renewed their 
profession of faith, with due devotion, and well-acted 
earnestness; they soon return to their first love, and 
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renew their courtship and flattery of the people, 
whose interests appear alone to occupy their thoughts, 
and whom they affect to consider as entitled to the 
command, and entire disposal of their time, and of 
all their faculties, both bodily and mental. The con- 
‘nued practice of this public hypocricy, and show of 
false zeal in behalf of the people, by these, their ex- 
clusive advocates and champions, necessarily produ- 
ces inthe end, a sadly deteriorating effect upon the 
character and morale of the latter; and Jonathan soon- 
er or later finds, that his irritable jealousy of all who 
appear in any way prouder than himself, and his prom- 
inent assertion of his sovereignty on all occasions, on- 
ly ends in surrounding him with hollow friends; self- 
seeking supporters—abdject flatterers—and designing 
demagogues. Should the species of human fungus 
which we have been describing, (the thorough-going 
politician,) chance to take root, and spring up on the 
other side of the tree of liberty, and array himself in 
the livery,and adopt the creed of the opposition—his 
character undergoes of course a different modification, 
and his conduct presents an entirely opposite set of 
phases and phenomena. He is in the first place af- 
fected at the outset, in a physical manner, truly la- 
mentable, anddifficult to be explained—for however 
good his sight may previously have been, he is im- 
mediately struck, as by the afflicting hand of heaven, 
with a fixed and incurable stradism, or total obver- 
sion ofthe powers of vision; so that all the move- 
ments of his opponents, and every object which they 
touch appear inverted, or heeds up to his view: nor is 
he ever able tosee straight again for the rest of his 
life, but acquires from habit, a faculty of squinting, 
or acommand of the visual organs, similar to that pos- 
sessed by the celebrated humorist Mathews, over 
his mouth; which he could at pleasure draw under 
either one ear or the other, whenever desirous of amus- 
ing his audience with a wry-face.* His perceptive 
powers undergo a gradual but steady deterioration, so 
that even the commonest distinctions between right 
and wrong, appear at last to be wholly obliterated 
from, or confounded in his mind. 

Thus if the country happens to be unusually prosper- 
ous and peaceful, he considers such a state of things 
as ominous of some impending catastrophe, or as an 
appoplectic symptom, threatening the body politic with 
immediate dissolution, or some sudden attack. If on 
the contrary, the times are hard, and money scarce, he 
charges this, and every other existing evil, to the 
government, and accordingly abuses it without mea- 
sure or mercy, as the natives of some of the Pacific 
Islands whip their gods, whenever they are assailed 
by any calamity or public misfortune. He appears 
indeed to regard the government as even more potent 
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than Providence itself, and as holding not only the 
destinies of the country, but of the whole world in its 
hands. He thus, in a time of peace, ‘ if peace it can be 
called where peace is none,” carries on with his party, 
an incessant and deadly crusade against the Adminis- 
tration—who often can find no refuge at last, but in a 
foreign war, during which it enjoys an interval of 
comparative ease, and undisturbed quiet, which, com- 
pared with its previous state of" domestic beligerency, 
and ** restless extacy,” appears a heaven, and a season 
of tranquility and recreation. During such a period, 
however, he is not wholly paralysed, but being always, 
among his other accomplishments, the only General 
aud Admiral in the country who knows how both its 
land and naval operations ought to be conducted ; he 
is perpetually finding out, how every disaster that 
occurs, might have been avoided, though he is never 
exactly in time with his information, but maliciously 
allows these events to take place, before he conde- 
scends to indicate the course by which they might 
have been prevented or provided against. If success, 
however, happens to attend the national arms, he is 
apt to be much more alarmed than pleased at the 
tircumstance, as being calculated he thinks, to dis- 
temper and unbalance the public mind, to lead to He- 
ro-worship, to the establishment of a military despo- 
tism, or tosome such desperate result. He, therefore, 
thinks it unbecoming a moral and religious man, to 
rejoice at such occurrences ; but should defeat and 
reverse on the contrary, spread their glooms over the 
the land, he has the satisfaction of having always 
forseen and predicted that such would be the result of 
the course pursued by the government ; and he is more 
confirmed in his opinion of his own wisdom and 
sagacity, by every calamity that befalls the country, 
In fine, it is his fate ** to see through a glass darkly,” 
and to be dissatisfied with every thing around him, he 
despairs of the republic and considers life as scarcely 
worth holding wnder such an administration. He 
begins to think seriously of emigrating, and firmly 
believes that his children are destined to become 
slaves ; that the liberties of the country are already 
virtually gone, ‘and refuses to be comforted.” Mem- 
bers of Congress, however, to which ever party they 
may belong, exhibit in general, certain affinities and 
peculiarities, common to them as a class, and on 
commencing their career on the floor, pursue pretty 
much the same course as respects the tactics which 
they adopt, the style of oratory in which they indulge 
and their conduct on all questions of moment, or public 
interest. Anew member is naturally, always more 
anxious to distinguish, or bring himself into notice, 
than an old stager, and as one step to this end, 
generally provides himself as early as possible in the 


* It is related of this original humorist, that on his first applying to Mr. Rich, the then manager of Drury- 
lane,.to be admitted as a Debutant upon the boards of that Theatre; the latter noticing aslight deformity in his 
mouth, which happened to be placed a little awry or not exactly in the centre of his face; observed to him 
that this effect might prove of some disadvantage to him, at least on his first appearance before an audience. To 
this Matthews made no reply, but immediately drew his mouth under his ear in the opposite direction; a feat 
that perfectly satisfied the manager of his qualifications, and of the locomotive powers of his features—powers 


so invaluable in an actor, and at once gave him an engagement for the season. 
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session, with a good, stout, and pugnacious antagonist, 

ef well tried bottom, and equally touchy and uncon- 

vinceable as himself, with whom * to try conclu- 

sions,” and exercise his disputative powers, during 
the intervals of business or at such spare moments as 
he may have for this purpose. It is recorded of the 

great tragedian Kemble, that when about to enact 
some arduous part, such as that of Richard or Macbeth, 
it was his practice to buffet before hand, some un- 
fortunate performer behind the scenes, for a quarter 
of an hour or so, as a preparation for going upon the 
stage, or in order to arouse his powers, and enable him 
to ‘do his spiriting,” with proper enerzy and effect. 
This seems to be equally the object of the contentious 
class of orators above described, of whom a certain 
number always infest the House, aad who are en- 
gaged half ofthe time, however great may be the press 
of public business, in regular set-tos which are at- 
tended with no sinall costs to the people—a single 
quarrel often involving an expense or rather waste of 
many thousand dollars, before it can be so far adjusted 
asto enable the House to renew its deliberations, and 
proceed with the business of the country. These 
contests are in general protracted with characteristic 
long-windedness, and often exhibit in the stupid ob- 
stinacy and tiresome violence with which they are 
carried on, a not remote resemblance to the endless 
and stolid combats of eniaged turkeys—a whole speech 
being frequently but one elaborate personality, or 
labored expose of the private grievances and animosi- 
ities of the speaker, in which the public of course, feel 
‘no earthly interest.* These verbose encounters, not 
ainusually end ina duel, when the duel itself becomes 
@ suject of debate, and the whole affair is finally 
carried before the public, either by the parties or their 
seconds, who always take it for granted that every one 
feels an interest in, anda desire to hear all about it. 


«¢ Though the town in the mean time cares not a toss 


up, 
Whether Mossop kick Garrick, or Garrick kick 
Mossop.” 

‘The principals in these affairs, appear to adopt for 
‘their motto, the noble sentiment expressed by the Hero 
of Pavia, the gallant Francis the First, and think it 
enough, if after nearly a whole session wasted in idle 
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disputes and personal bickerings and encounters, they 

can at Jast say to their constituents, ** all is lost but 

our honor.” As might be expected, the same disposi- 

tion that prompts these trained debators, and regular 

contestants, to intrude themselves upon the House, 

and consume its time in idle talk, inclines them also 

to gag all whom they can, and to silence all opposition 

to their dogmas and favorite measures, which they are 

often enabled to do by the help of that potent and 
patent mouth screw, the previous question, which 
though often most oppressively applied, has at least 
the advantage of affording an opportunity for the passage 
ofthe tew bills that eventually get through in the 
course of a sitting. But as the union has thus far 
survived, and was neither overthrown by the Missouri 
debate, the Panama question, or the terrible Tariff 
discussion ; we may surely be permitted to indulge 
the belief, that it is neither destined to be talked out of 
existence, or rendered another monument of vain 
ambition, by a ** second confusion of tongues,’ but 
will continue to resist and foreverdefy, both the breath 
of contention and the tooth of time. As the Isthmus 
of Panama is to be cut through by a canal, and the 
Tariff has been knocked onthe head by Mr. McDuffie’s 
forty-bale theory, we may consider the public as 
safe fiom any further debate on the above subjects ; 
and their being no other river of equal importance and 
magnitude with the Missouri, we hope that no second 
inundation of oratory, like that produced by the ques- 
tion to which it gave name, will ever revisit the earth; 
but that the rainbow of reconciliation, whichat its close 
shone out so beautifully in the west, will prove a sure 
pledge and sign of everlasting peace and union. 
Should this not be the case, and the Abolitionists, (or 
rather 4blutionistst as they might be more properly 
called from their persevering attempts to wash the 
negro white,) should these ‘* black spiritsand white,” 
also succeed in raising a breeze in the House, and 
setting a regular debate agoing on freedom and equality, 
human rights, &c., that Hemoptesis and Dyspepsia 
may come to our relief, is most truely to be desiderated; 
and that this consummation may be both sure and 
speedy, your correspondent, Mr. Editor, most earnestly 


hopes, and will ever pray. 
G*ttF¥g, 


* See a late debate of this kind between Mr. Grundy and Judge White, both of Tennessee. 
_ t Judging from the unwashed specimens which we have seen of these gentry, this term would seem to be 
little applicable to them in its more literal sense. 
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Ir is doubtless owing to the palpable deficiencies 
we have before noticed, and the perplexing anomolies 
which presents themselves in the character of our 
Lord of the creation, or rather of his own creation, (for 
the title is one invented and complacently assumed by 
himself,) that it is found quite as difficult by the phi- 
losophers of the present day, as it was by those of old, 
to give any satisfactory definition of him, or establish 
aline of demarcation between him and the inferior 
order of animals, over which he assumes a sovereignty 
by divine right. The very unflattering character of 
the definitions which have been attempted of him, and 
their acknowledged inaccuracy or incompleteness, 
seem not to have been caused by any anomolies in his 
organization, or his physical peculiarities, but are due 
mainly to the rather equivocal state of his reason, and 
the very doubtful nature of his moral claims and pre- 
tensions. For though he has sometimes been cautious- 
ly defined as a reasoning, no one, we believe, has ever 
ventured to describe him as a reasonable creature, 
this being a character, which to the credit of his 
modesty, he has never yet been able to summon up 
face enough to arrogate or pretend to. The ancient 
schoolmen, who seem to have studied and understood 
him pretty well, have described him as only capar 
rationis, or capable of reason ; but we are inclined to 
think that had they lived in the days of Jonathan, and 
had the pastime of listening to, or reading a congres- 
sional debate, they would have been led to retract 
even this concession, and would rather have considered 
him as pre-eminently distinguished by adirectly oppo- 
site faculty, namely, that of being able to dispense 
with reason altogether, and to talk at will, without 
either meaning or end, which, as requires some inge- 
nuity and mental effort, though one of an anomolous 
kind, may be regarded as only disclosing another of the 
numerous and rare gifts of nature, by which he is so 

pre-eminently distinguished, and forms a valuable 
physicological fact, not unworthy the attention of phi- 
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losophical enquirers,* as it seems to show conclusively 
that there exists no necessary connection between 
words and ideas, but that the former may be strung 
together through whole columns and pages, witha 
glorious independence and brave neglect of the latter, 
and with less real connection and coherence, than in 
the arrangement ofa dictionary. But to go on with our 
subject, we are only further to remark, that whatever 
definitions may hereafter be given of the genus Homo,f 
they are little likely to be any more flattering than those 
to which we have just referred however swimmingly 
he may go on with those famous improvements on 
which he expiates so much in *‘ Ercles vein,” and on 
which he so highly and vainly values himself. The 
great defect in a word, of his unaccountable nature, 
would seem to be, that owing nothing to his own merit, 
he is easily elated,and always spoiled by prosperity, 
so that a course of continued good fortune, is generally 
fatal to him,and one of the worst things that can befall 
him, being sure to end in the ruin of his morals, the 
impairment of his reason, and the destruction of his 
bodily healthand energies. Yet to his honor it must 
be said, that he is pretty readily brought back 
to his senses, and is not wholly unimpressible by the 
lessons—or unimproved by the corrections of adver- 
sity; but by a proper course ot bitters and tonics, and 
hardfare, is often restored to moral health, and a to- 
lerable sound condition: resembling in this particu- 
lar, that rather rare and delicate class of vegitables, 
so much prized by epicures, which flourishes best, 
and grows white in the shade. So very thin-skinned 
is he, at the same time in this respect, that the fair 
moral complexion which he brings with him into the 
world, is observed to undergo a change pretty early 
in life, and becomes datkened and injured by even 
the slightest exposure to the sunshine of good for- 
tune—the long continued action of which as we have 
just shown—destroys it altogether—and not unfre- 
quently has the effect of turning wholly black, asa 


* Though this power is also possessed by the Parrot, he can only acquire it by practice and effort, while to 


man, particularly to a Congress man, ‘ it comes by nature,” and costs no other exertion than a physical one, 
and the exercise of no other art than the alchemical process, now made easy with the help and manipulations of 
the reporter and printer, namely, that of imparting to Jead the dnctility of gold, so that it may be beat out into 
leaves, sheets and volumes, of any desired length or extent, at the will and pleasure of the manufacturer. 


{ By Plato, he is dessribed as a two legged animal without feathers, a definition which was sufficiently 
quizzed by the cynical Diogenes, who threw a picked fowl into the studiam of the Philosopher, and exclaimed 
with a grin ‘ there is your man.” A French servant on the other hand, influenced no doubt, in part, by those 
culinary associations which are ever uppermost in the minds of that luxurious and gormand zing nation, has de- 
fined him as par excellence a cooking animal, from the circumstance of his being the only animal who uses any 
ceremony or delay in eating hisfood. But while he has been thus contrariously described, and politely likened 
to various animals, and every creeping thing, no one has ever thought of designating him as a harmeless crea- 
ture, though this description would apply to many beasts, to some kinds of serpents, and to many reptiles. 
Another French writer who was seized with the ambition of settling this perplexing difficulty, and, who com- 
menced-by giving his views on the subject of instinct, has described this faculty of the brute creation, as “ that 
inferior kind of reason which never errs,” and this definition has been thouzht to be an extremely happy one, 
80 far as it goes. We may gather from it, that he considered the attributg of erring:reason, with a total destitution 


of instinct, as constituting the leading characteristics of man, and as establishing a sufficiently broad line of 
demarkation between him and the lower races of animals. 
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tropical sky does the epidermis of the Africans. This 
process, the world but too often seen exemplified in 
the history of those tyrant conquerors, and the other 
scourges of the human race, who intoxicated by pow- 
er and maddened by success, have realized the clas- 
sical fable of the transformation of men into beasts— 
sometimes passing from the shedding of tears to the 
shedding of blood,* with a facility and ‘‘alacrity in 
sinking,’’ sadly illustrative of the weakness and in- 
consistency of poor human nature. It is this ap- 
parently incurable fault of his character, that has 
rendered him the ever-tviling Sysiphus of ages— 
still rolling the ball of improvement before him to 
the top of the hill; only to let it run back again to its 
foot; where he generally allows it to remain a pretty 
long time, ere he renews his eflort, and sets it once 
more in motion. Itis not very often to be sure, that 
these slides take place from very high up the moun- 
tain, or hill of knowledge, which he is so perpetually 
climbing—rather with a view it would appear, of dis- 
playing his prowess in this way—or his skill inscaling 
its arduous heights, than from any desire to gather 
the fruits of wisdom and virtue that grow upon its 
summit. But his movements it must be confessed 
much oftener resemble those of a parrot on a mahoga- 
ny table, who slips back two steps for one that he 
makes in advance; and not unfrequently arrives at the 
beginning, instead of the end of his journey. The 
true nature of progress consisting as it does of a double 
movement in opposite directions; as is seen in the in- 
tellectual headway which he makes on the one hand 
—withsuch swimming success—and the moral lu- 
befaction into which he so invariably and punctually 
falls on the other; is perhaps exemplified in the mode 
of getting on at one time exhibited by Captain Parry, 
in his attempts to reach the North pole—who found, 
after having for several days prest forward with laud- 
able speed and perseverance, that the field of ice on 
which he was travelling, had been simultaneously 
drifting back, at the rate of about two miles faster 
than that at which he had been so industriously ad- 
vancing. This paradoxical kind of progression, which 
in our country, has ended by landing us in universal 
bankruptcy, will it is to be hoped, be so far understood, 
as to lead to some reform or other, or the adoption of 
some more sure mode of going ahead for the future. 
The very smoothness of the sort of Rail Road on which 
we had be2n previously so prosperously careering, ought 
early to have awakened some suspicion as to its being 
the right way, as the latter is known to be always 
somewhat rough and diversified by ups and downs, 
which, however disagreeable they may be, afforda 
wholesome trial and exercise to the traveller, that 
more than compensate for its unevenness and the hard 
fare which we so often meet with in journeying along it. 
From a want of this proper kind of suspicion, a worthy 
friend of the authors, a physician who practised in the 
country once on atime, met with a rather disastrous 
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adventure in attempting to visit a patient to whom 
he was called in the night, having had the ill 
luck to get ona race course round which he con- 
tinued to circulate till morning, much pleased all 
the while at the wonderful goodness of the rout, 
though marvelling at its‘ unaccountable length, and 
his non-arrival at his destination. While, then, man 
has ever failed, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, to regenerate his nature or much improve 
his moral condition, he has been no less unsuccessful 
in his attempts to regulate his actions by legislation 
and jurisprudence, and produced nothing but aberations 
in the institutions which he has devised for the govern- 
ment of his daily aflairs—for dispensing justice, re- 
straining crime, and preserving order. While, as we 
have seen, he has carried improvements into every 
branch of science and walk of industry, and been en- 
abled, either to render more available, or cast aside 
altogether, the crude processes, awkward expedients 
and imperfect implements used by his predecessors— 
he is compelled to avail himself of,and rely on, the 
same barbarous and antiquated methods employ- 
ed by his ancestors for the maintainance of order 
and peace, and what little decency and decorum he still 
continues to preserve and keep up in society. It 
consequently excites no very special wonder to see 
him resorting, even in this age of light and knowl- 
edge, to the same clumsy apparatus and machinery of 
jails and dungeons—of pillories, chains and whipping 
posts; which have time out of mind, been relied upon 
asthe only practical checks upon crime—the only 
effectual terrors to evil-doers, and the only substitute 
that can be found, for the restraints of conscience, 
and the forceof principle and good example. 


Then say, O, inspired Genius! thou who art so fer- 
tile of expedients and ready of inventions—canst thou 
neither hit upon, steal nor borrow, some contri- 
vances and appliances, more creditable and effec- 
tive than these, for the reformation and government 
of the abased and mischievously disposed Caliban, 
whose brutish nature and earthly spirit, thou hast 
otherwise so successfully exerted thy magic power to 
enlighten by instruction, and penetrate with the sacred 
rays of knowledge. Thou celestial thief! who stole 
fire from Heaven and gave it to thy favorite man, and 
taught him every art but that of governing and subduing 
himself, thou who canst ascend the ‘‘ highest heaven 
of invention,” ‘or tread with Seraphim the vast 
abyss,’ canst thou not go bevond a dungeon, or invent 
nothing better than a halter forthe moralimprovement, 
and political regeneration of the rebellious, but not 
wholly lost spirit who has been so much the object of 
thy care and favor. Canst thou do nothing for his 
spiritual welfare and improvement, to whom thou 
hast in other things been so lavish and bountiful, and 
communicated with ‘* richest hand,” so many gifts, 
and such inapplicable treasures? Thy wondrous air 
car that soars to the clouds—tiy diving bell that searches 


* The monster Nero, is said to have Shed tears on putting his name to the first death-warrant which he was 


called upon to sign. ~ 
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the depths of the ocean, and thy magic ark that fire- 
winzed and impeded, or by winds or tides, travels the 
deep, or traces the inland stream to its farthest run, 
with a thousand other no less splendid miracles and 
magnificent creations, attest both thy good will to, and 
thy power to serve and bless mankind. Canst thou 
not then, for once exert thy power for some higher 
purpose than the mere improvement of his physical 
condition and his intellectual entertainment and in- 
struction ? No! thou ‘* canst not minister to a mind 
diseased,” and only answerest, that ‘* herein the pa- 
tient must minister to himself.’ Yet that he is not 
wholly perverse and incorrigible, the example of good 
behaviour, and of docility, and a towardly disposition, 
which he had sometimes exhibited in the course of his 
history, sufficiently shows, and serves at least to 
sustain his credit, and proves that he knows better 
even when he acts worse, and most disgraces himself 
by his vicesand crimes. His neglect of his moral and 
religious education has undoubtedly been one of the 
mnain causes of all his errors and failures, and this again 
is the result ot his intellectual vanity, which has led 
him to bestow an undue and exclusive attention and 
care upon the improvement and culture of his mental 
powers, Which he seems tv have always considered as 
his highest concern, and the only ladder by which he 
can hope to attain the high ambitious objects, at which 
he so proudly and mistakingly aims. Inclimbing this 
ladder, which he does with such laudable toil and un- 
ceasing perseverence, he has hitherto only succeeded 
in arriving rather unexpectedly it would appear to 
himself, (if we may judge by the subjoined paragraph, 
which is the last news we have of his upward progress, ) 
at that «* bad eminence” which a certain great person- 
age long ago attained before him, to whom he finds 
himself in somewhat nearer neighborhood by his ex- 
altation, than it is either agreeable to him, or much 
for his interest to be. From an article entitled ** De- 
mocracy,” which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for January last, we have extracted the following 
passages, as being sufficiently opposite and suited to 
our present purpose. 

‘*The Devil, it has been well observed, was the 
great prototype of the perfection of intellect without 
virtue, and hence, the experience of every day demon- 
strates that the mere cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, without a proportionate share of moral and 
religious instruction, is only letting loose a legion of 
devils into the world. The bubble of mere intellectual 
cultivation, however, like most of the other whig 
bubbles, is rapidly bursting. Experience, that cold 
and invidious monster, which devours so many of 
their fantasies, has laid his chill grasp on this perni- 
cious dogma, and statistical details have demolished 
the dreams of human perfectability.*** In Great 
Britain, the whole experience of later times, since the 
mania has been systematically embraced by the whig 
party, and largely acted on by all classes of the people, 
goes to prove, that the increase of crime, instead of 
having been diminished (arrested,) in consequence, 
has been greatly increased.” 
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The writer goes on to show that the same phenomena 
have occurred in Scotland, Ireland, France, and in 
this country, and he supports himself by interesting 
and authentic statistical details; which we cannot 
afford room forhere. It thus appears, that the tempting 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, if eaten only to satisfy 
the cravings of appetite and the thirst of ambition, and 
with a forgetfulness of those laws to which we owe our 
first obedience, and of the power whoalone can sanctify 
them to our use and benefit, are attended with no less 
fatal effects at the present day than they were in the 
beginning. Asit was through anambition of this kind, 
to grow wiser rather than better, that our first parents 
fell, it might have been expected that so car/y a lesson 
would not have been wholly lost on their descendants, 
as it nevertheless seems to have been. But as it was 
by a moral lapse that he fell from that first happy state, 
in which he ranked only a little lower than the angels 
in intelligence, in inflocence, and beatitude, it is only 
by retracing his steps, or by the culture and renova- 
tions of his moral powers and energies, that his mind 
can be restored to its original dignity and rectitude, 
or that he can again be rendered worthy of the society 
of ‘‘ spirits made perfect,’’ and that divine and blissful 
communion which he once held with his maker. 
What progress he will be able to make by the help of 
calculation, towards this desirable consammation, we 
have as yet no means of fairly jadging, but are willing 
to see a full trial made of the new science to which we 
allude, that of moral statistics, by which, according to 
one of its expositors, it has been attempted to exhibit 
from numerical results, the different phenomena of the 
physical and moral state of man in society. The in- 
vestigations of this science have led to the further 
discovery that there exists a connection not before 
suspected by Philosophers, between geography and 
morals, by which it appears that crime, so far from 
being that heartless cosmopolite it has hitherto been 
supposed to be, is no less influenced by the feeling of 
local attachment, than certain diseases so sensiibly 
are, as plague, consumption, leprosy, &c., and is no 
less subject tothe ‘‘ skyey influences,” than an hypo- 
condriac, or an invalid. Whether a science that thus 
gives a latitude to crime, and enables a culprit to clear 
himself by the multiplication table, or at any rate, to 
find an excuse for his misdeeds, in the climate of his 
birth place, or the number of his companions in 
wickedness be a modern improvement or a slip back 
such as we have had occasion now and then to notice 
in chronicling the progress of the age, we cannot in 
the present state of our knowledge pretend to deter- 
mine. We yet suspect that the tables, colored charts, 
and maps de chicane of these new philosophers, will 
be likely to furnish more matter of mystification and 
inarvel, than for edification and instruction, and that 
though these gentry may figure away for a time, with 
some brilliancy and eclat, they will scarcely succeed 
in elevating this new branch of economies to a rank 
among the exact sciences, or in enroling themselves 
among the friends and behefactors of mankind. That 
the upholders of the old fashioned doctrines of disci- 
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pline and moral education may succeed in turning 
the tables on those gentry, and their co-laborers in the 
field of theory and speculation,—the Pherenologists; 
whose maps of the globe, which, accoiding to them, 
contains the soul, as well as the brains of man, and 


[Feb. 


which are certainly of no less value than the charts de 
chicane just described, must be the desire of every 
friend of the species and of the cause of virtue, of mor- 


als, and religion. 
S$ *****g, 





ALBUM SONNETS .—tTo “ amMELIA OF KENTUCKY.” 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS 


I 


Why ask 4 line of me, an huinble one 

Who rhymes from love of poesy, not fame ? 

Not that thou dream’st my humble thought will claim 
Much value in thy judgment, once they've flown ; 
Nor for the sake of treas’ring mid thy own, 

Mere fellow-being’s words—a stranger’s too— 

(That I recal—they’re not estranged who view 
All things with poet-eye, and aye proclaim 

Like thoughts that tell of the good and the true.) 
What feeling urged thee, then, to ask my name 

Traced on this leaf of thine? Fair one! I ween 
That feeling, in thy breast, doth lie concealed 

Frojn vulgar ken, as by an icy screen : 

In poets’ mystic tie the secret is revealed. 


Visiter Office, Baliimore. 


Il. 

Fair one! I’ve called thee by the name thou bearest 
Thro’ all our blissful lanc— ct welll know = 
They do mis-name thee---for thy fume can show 

Clear title to far wider range. ‘Thou sharest 

More than Kentucky’s blood-won hills, and heirest 
Thy right from Sacred Nine---and the tenure 
Thou holdest, claims the world-—for firm and sure 

Thy fame is fixed wheresoe’er are read 
The thoughts thy heart-speech utters to make glad 

Man’s anguish’d soul! True bards wherever bred, 
Are common legacy for good and bad--- 

For crowned Kings, or ragged beggar sad ; 

And al] the nations claim that bard alike, 

Who, as “ Amelia,’ Nature’s lyre doth strike. 





NEAVEN. 


Oh bright art thou Heaven—thy glorious light 

Is sweeter by far than the moonrise of night, 

Than —- when the twilight comes forth o’er the 
and, 

As she offers the bright shining day-beams her hand, 

And bears him in soft tender glory away, 

Where the Ocean is blushing to welcome his ray. 


I have thought that the burst of the morning was sweet 

When the summer winds danced on their wandering 
feet— 

When the day-break came forth from the East in her 

ride, 

And blushed like the cheek of a rosy young bride, 

And the bright laughing flowers met the kiss of the 
breeze, 

As it gladsomely swept o’er the blue shining seas. 


I have lived—I have loved, and I have thought that 
that love 

Made the earth like the mansions of glory above; 

And I’ve looked in the light of my own loved one’s eye, 

And thought that the bliss of that hour could not die; 

That with Aer this dark world wasa land of delight, 

Like the soft starry glow of a quict summer night. 


But ah! those sweet eyes whose impassioned glow 
Madea Heaven to me of this desert below; 
That loved voice whose sweet whispers of melody came 


Darlington, S. C. 


To my ear—till they 1oused every thought into flame. 

Ah! where are they now? like a Summer day's cloud 

They have passed to the grave, and the dew, and the 
shroud. ~ 


Oh bright art thou Heaven! beyond the dread gloom 
‘That hangs like a curtain around the dark tomb, 

I can see the fair light of the whispering spheres, 

I can dream of the lapse of thy long joyous years, 

I can see my sweet loved one—my dearest—my own, 
Mid the spirits of light who encompass the throne. 


Ah! then, can the dim and the dark rolling years 

That revolve o’er our heads in this region of tears, 

Can the hopes that are blasted as soon as they’re 
made, 

Can the joys that were born but to wither and fade, 

Can they—can this region of darkness and night 

Ever match with those realms of glorious light? 


No, No; for the dearest, the loved of our heart, 

Can but meet in this region of sorrow to part; 

But ah! through the light of long numberless years, 

Where the heart never grieves, nor the eyes dim with 
tears; 

Inthe mansions of Heaven,—upon its bright shore— 

We meet once again—and we part never more. 


AROS. 
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THE OLIVE LEAF. 


THE OLIVE LEAF. 


BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 


THE following lines were suggested by seeing an olive 
leaf, plucked from one of the trees in the garden of 
Gethsemane, supposed to be standing since the time of 
our Saviour, and under which it is thought the night of 
his Passion was spent. It is said that those trees will 
never decay. 

Beautiful Leaf! bright spells are round thee wreathed 
To wake our wonder, gratitude, and love, 

And with more power than the earthquake’s shock, 

To bid man’s lofty spirit humbly bow 

Before his God, in adoration deep ; 

Each tiny fibre of thy fragile frame 

Hath language soft, whose ev'ry still, small word 

Falls more distinctly on th’ attentive ear 

Than thunder voice of terror crested storm ; 

For thou hast thrilled unto Messiah’s voice 

Of supplication, on that awful night, 

When in Gethsemane’s dim, quiet shade, 

The weight of human crime pressed e’en his soul 

With such o’erwhelming power, that from his lips 

Burst forth the prayer, * if it be possible 

Oh Father! let this dark hour from me pass,” 

Through the still night that piercing prayer arose 

To the bright centre of the mighty throne, 

Whose lowest steps the stars majestic form! 

And whose eternal radiant seat was His— 

Cherub and seraphim its dazzling zone. 

The angels who before it bow, with all 

The hosts celestial, sank trembling, awe struck 

When, filling the illimitable space 

Of heaven that prayer was heard—and heard unan- 
swered. 


Oh! Love divine, unutterable! 
When the Incarnate God stooped thus to suffer, 
Surely thou didst receive a second birth ; 
For ne’er before so glorious seemed thy form 
As when thou knelt between an angry God 
And a doomed world; when Justice infinite 
And Mercy boundless met on thy dazzling 
Brow, and formed a crown whose radiant points 
Give light and everlasting life to all 
Who look on them in thankfulness and faith. 


Oh fragile leaf! thou bring’st before my mind, 
With power more potent than a wizard’s spell, 
That night of condescension dread, and woe 
Sublime. I see my Saviour’s form arrayed 
In the dark mantle of mortality ; 

His pallid lips, clasped hands, and upraised eyes ; 

And kneeling attitude before me rise. 

The cooling dew falls on the thirsting ground— 

Falls it alone? No! blood drops also fall! 

Blood drops by suff ’ring wrung from his moist brow. 

Oh Earth! sure ne’er before hadst thou received 

Such precious off ring on thy altar green ; 

A more than common silence fills the air, 

No bird of night warbles its thrilling song, 
Savannah, January 21st, 1842. 


No whisp’ring winds among the branches play ; 
The holy city lies in stilness deep; 

And hallowed Kedron’s stream flows noiseless on, 
And gives not forth the cool refreshing sound 
Which oft was wont to greet his wearied ear ; 
And one by one the everlasting stars 

Draw o'er their burning brows their veils of cloud, 
And leave in blackest darkness him who held 
Their ponderous globes in the vast hollow 

Of his mighty hand. Yes! in this direful 

Hour, each little ray of consolation 

From him flies; even those who shared so long 
His daily bread, on whom his wakening smile 
First brightly fell, whose raptured hearts throbbed 
To his nightly blessing, whose ev '1y hour 

Of life was filled with marks of his deep love ; 
They senseless lie, wrapped in sleep’s downy arms, 
Through the most bitter of his bitter hours. 

F’en he, the favored one, whose head had lain 

But a brief time before, upon his breast, 

Cannot for him one little hour keep watch. 


But hark! silence from tumult flies ; quick steps 
Are heard; a hundred lights the darkness break, 
Whose flick ’ring rays flash back from naked swords, 
Reveal their owner’s brows of scowling hate. 

The roused disciples’ terror stricken looks, 

Judas with eye where wild remorse and fear 
Strike the first spark of their consuming fire, 

As its dark gaze upon his Master rests, 

Who stands like lamb beneath the upraised knife, 
At once oh! mystery of mysteries! 

The mighty God, the suff’ring Son of Man. 

?T is o‘er—the King of Kings has meekly passed, 
Guarded by Roman sentinel, to stand 
Before an earthly judge. Alone he passed. 
Through the green olive trees, I see those flee, 
Winged with wild fear, and clothed in terror’s robe, 
Who ought in that drear hour to have made 
Their faithful stand around him. Oh! sacred leaf! 
Why should we wonder if the parent stem 
Which gave thee birth should, with its sister green, 
Still live in verdant beauty on the earth, 

Though Time’s vast car o’er centuries has rolled, 
Since first they budded in the smile of spring. 

They *neath whose shade was felt such agony ; 

A sentenced world’s concentrated woe ; 

Where the most vile ingratitude that e’er 

Stained with its Upas breath the sou] of man, 

Its darkest triumph gained ; where faith and love 
Veiled their resplendent eyes from the sad sight 

Of the most base desertion, that ever 

Unfading Time, in his vast calendar 

Of centuries had chronicled,—how could 

They fade and die, when their dark leaves were fanned 
By the Messiah’s breath in humblest prayer, 
When on their knotted rocts his throbbing brow 
Was laid; surely in that dark hour they received 
A power of life which Timo can not destroy. 
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THE EDITORSHIP. 

Our readers are informed that we expect, before 
our next issue, to have made certain and perma- 
nent arrangements with Mr. Simms, which will 
constitute him an associate Editor of this Maga- 
zine. It is needless to add any thing by way of 
attaching importance to this transaction, and giv- 
ing it value in the eyes of our readers. They will, 
at once, estimate it as a very great addition, and it 
now only remains for those who are disposed to lend 
a helping hand to the permanent success of this 
Magazine, to do so at once, and with effect, if it is 
their purpose ever to aid in this enterprise. 





A SEQUEL TO TRE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN 
: HORSE SHOE. 

Tue author of this deservedly popular novel has 
in contemplation a sequel which will embrace 
some further and very interesting incidents con- 
nected with the early times of the colony of Vir- 
ginia, under the administration of Goy. Spotts- 
wood. Weshould be glad to learn something more 
concerning the very interesting characters of this 
story; and especially of the old Governor and his 
guondam guide, Joe Jarvis; our two favorite 
characters, saving always the heroine and her 
friend and companion, gay, laughing, happy, care- 
less, Kate. We have taken a deep interest in these 
beings ; and we dare say our readers have like- 
wise, and no doubt will join us heartily in the de- 
sire to hear more from, and live over again with, 
them, the days of olden time. We imagine that a 
thousand hearts would respond to our own senti- 
ments, but we must confess that we would much 
prefer to have the evidence of something more 
palpable than our own imagination. Speak out 
then, in every quarter, and let us hear the verdict. 





THE GHOST SEER. 

Owine to an unexpected difficulty in procuring 
the work containing the conclusion of Schiller’s 
Ghost Seer, Professor Hadermann was unable to 
conclude it. We are now informed that it shall be 
speedily forthcoming. We have no doubt but that 
our readers will be pleased to see the ending of 
this remarkable story, although by another, and 
perhaps less powerful pen than Schiller’s. It will 
perhaps unwrap the thraldom of mystery which 
circumvented the Prince. 





CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY. 

We wish that the article of our distinguished 
correspondent, S*****s, entitled Long-windedness, 
in this No., could be read by every Statesman and 
Congressional Orator throughout the Union. The 
merited satire could not fall wholly pointless, and 
much good might be the result. The writings of 
this gentleman are designed almost exclusively for 
the statesman and politician. But they will well 
repay perusal by every class of readers, 
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CHRISTOPHER IN HIS CUPS. 


We have with great pleasure read many of the 
beautiful lively and fascinating writings of Profes- 
sor Wilson. They are sometimes refreshing to 
the spirit as abundant showers to the parched earth 
—especially some of those which have the cogno- 
men of ‘ Christopher,’ at the head of them ;—such 
as ‘ Christopher in his sporting jacket’—‘ Christo- 
pher in his Cave’ — ‘Christopher among the 
Mountains,’ etceteras. But in his recent article 
in the December number for 1841, which is the 
concluding one of the twenty-fifth volume of 
Blackwood’s magazine, we have an article headed 
‘the United States,’ from the pen of Master Chris- 
topher which, from some of its wild and extravagant 
views we trow it would have been more in keeping 
to have denominated ‘ Christopher in his Cups,’ re- 
viewing Col. Maxwell's ‘Scamper’ through the 
United States! But, lest we incur too soon the 
angry frown of those, who like ourselves have 
been wont to receive any and every thing from 
his magical pen, as possessing a very near degree 
to infalibility itself, we will proceed to lay before 
our readers some of his remarkable sayings, rela- 
tive to the United States; and that too, just before 
his intended visit among us, as has been, (and by 
ourselves among the number) heralded from one 
end of the Union to the other. He informs us in 
the outset that, 

‘«‘ A strong English interest attaches to America 
as a reat mass of mankind descended of English 
ancestry,(?) as exhibiting the capabilities of the 
human race, (physicaly we suppose) in subduing 
the wilderness. And, generally, as forming a new 
field for the activity, the enterprise, and the hap- 
piness of man.” 

We can very readily conceive how a strong in- 
terest might attach, in the minds of those philan- 
thropists and philosophers who look into the remote 
future and extend their contemplation beyond the 
‘impulses and business of the existing age,’ for 
the purpose of seeking new sources of enterprise 
and happiness for man; but we are sorely puzzled 
at the philosopher who sets himself down and 
gravely informs us that philosophers, (as the Eng- 
lish consider themselves,) attach a strong “ interest 
to America, because ‘“‘ as a great mass of mankind 
descended of English ancestry,” or “as exhibiting 
the capabilities of the human race to subduc the wil- 
derness,’’ and are forced to the conclusion after a 
patient perusal of the article, throughout, that 
Christopher, in winding up the laBors of Black- 
wood’s twenty-fifth year, felt himself authorised 
to indulge a little; and with this consideration he 
has only missed it in naming his article. 

But we proceed. 


‘*¢ Without arogating to the whole population of 
our country the character of philosophers, it 1s 
certain (?) that no country is more in the habit of 
regarding things with a less personal eye (qu?) 
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1842.) 


* * ” * 


She [America,] exhibits all the capri- 
ces of a spoiled child. Every hour produces some 
expectoration of peevishness. No low scoundrel 
can insult the British laws in an English Coleny, 
but finds himself instantly exalted to a patriot in 
the United States,’ &c. &c. 


Our readers will not desire to see any more such 
phrases as these, with which the article abounds. 
Jn truth here follows a tirade little short of vulgar 
abuse of republicanism, and in every way beneath 
the writer. We pass it over and turn to the con- 
sideration of something of a more grave and seri- 
ous nature. All this, however, we could have 
well born, from the writer whose hair of venerable 
gray, and crutch, supporting his failing form, 
would have checked any rising heat; but to traduce 
the name of our beloved Washington, it was more 
than our philosophy could quietly bear. If he 
had said that Washington was unskilful, that he 
was not a great general !—but no,—worse than all 
this, false as this would have been, he says that, 
“it is impossible to reconcile Washington’s con- 
duct with honor,’’—but hear him. After quoting 
apassige from his English traveler whom he is 
reviewing, [Col. Maxwell,] who, on viewing the 
house which was the head quarters of Washington 
in the Revolutionary war, breaks out into some 
warm epithets in favor of Washington, styling him 
the “‘ immortal,’’—he (the reviewer,) says, 

“ But the epithet ‘immortal,’ applied to Wash- 
ington is not put inany other sense, than as it may 
be applied to any other successful culprit. If ever 
man was a rebel, that man was George Washing- 
ton. We are not going to fight that controversy 
now; but if an oath of allegiance was ever worth 
a straw, it is impossible to reconcile Washington's 
conduct with honor.” 

A more wanton, cool, deliberate, and unholy 
falsehood, was never uttered by the lips of con- 
sumate impertinence and impudence conjoined, 
although gray hairs, and a crutch, and a professor- 
ship, are thrown in to give weight to the foul 
words of the hoary slanderer. But hear him fur- 
ther. 


* He was undoubtedly a very able man, and a 
very successful one; but that he had the right on 
his side; that he was justified in his revolt; or, 
that he was any thing beyond the slave of an un- 
conscious ambition in his own person, and the in- 
strument of a corrupt and unprincipled revolt in 
that of others; facts give the most unanswerable 
testimany. He was ‘immortal’ in no other sense 
than any lucky transgressor is immortal, and this 
the Colonel ought to have known.”’ 


Facts,—facts of history of both continents and 
by adherents to both parties—facts, which have 
lived continually in the memories of the aged who 
are yet among us; facts which every rational man 
in England will (as Col. Maxwell) acknowledge 
to be true,—give the most unwarrantable testimo- 
ny in proof that the writer of such ‘slander of the 
dead,’ is a most wilful and perverse contemner of 
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the truth. But we will cease, as it is idle to waste 
words on such « theme. 

We are half inclined to think, upon more ma- 
ture reflection, that this perverse old sinner has 
written, while in his cups, what he has, under a 
wager; to stir up a certain quantity of Jonathan's 
bile. We can hardly believe that he is in solemn 
earnest. 

We are very much disposed to question the pro- 
priety of republishing such stuff as this, simply 
because it is in Blackwood. We would warn our 
republishers of foreign magazines to be on their 
guard. The pen that can slander Washington to 
gratify a pique, can draft a systematic plan of in- 
discriminate butchery, and sing Io pean at the suc- 
cess of the inhuman scheme. 

Now, what do our readers think of this specimen 
of old Christopher North’s metal ? coming upon us 
as it does, at the very moment when we were con- 
templating the ways and means of getting up a 
magnificent feast ; and in several of the most prom- 
inent cities of the Union,—in honor of the distin- 
guished visiter. But this is only a tithe of the 
gaul and bitterness which he spits out through the 
twenty columns, which the article occupies. The 
subject upon which itis professedly written, is Col. 
Maxwell’s Travels, (a British officer on duty in 
Canada,) who whirls through the U. S. by the 
power of steam, in some twenty or thirty days, and 
straightway indites a book to his countrymen. 
The Colonel’s book seems all well enough, from 
what we can learn of it by extracts made by the 
reviewer. But his views (the reviewer's) for gross 
ignorance of our country—contempt for our peo- 
ple, and their plain republicanism—and blood- 
thirsty malice against a rival nation, is unsurpass- 
ed by all that has been written by the combined 
pens of male and female travelers, who have in- 

fested the country for the last ten years. In con- 
templation of a war with the U.S. (of which he 
remarks—‘“‘ If Acre had not been battered down, 
or if the French fleet had joined the Egyptian, no 
man, in his senses,can have the slightest doubt 
that we should have been, by this time, in the 
midst of a war with America.) He batters down 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia ina third part 
of the time, (three hours,) which it took to blow 
down the walls of Acre, and marches an invading 
army from Maine to Louisiana in less time than 
it took the gallant and amiable Colonel to post it 
by steam. Old Christopher has certainly forgot- 
ten some of the furious Parliamentary speeches 
before the revolution, when America was nearly 
annihilated by one blast of the minister and rav- 
aged by an echo of afollower. You remind us of 
the fate of Acre, and cry, ‘‘ We are invinci- 
ble! behold the evidences of our prowess!” But 
while so successfully campaigning on paper, and 
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so easily blowing us up with paper paixhans, it 
would be wise to remember the fate of Burgoyne 
and Packenham, the former the hero of the fum- 
ine orators of Parliament, and the latter the train- 
ed soldier of Wellington’s choice. 

But the fact is, the old gentleman is notoriously 
fond ofaglass of hot whiskey punch as a sort of 
night cap, on going to bed, and we suspect this arti- 
cle was written on some rainy morning while the 
last, or departing effects of the punch were upon 
him, and he, mistaking the roaring in his ears for the 
horrors and convulsions of war, and the twinge in 
his big toe for acannon-shot, was furiously lead- 
ing a teyrible onslaught against New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. He never could otherwise have 
degraded the people of this country as he has. 
True, he occasionally glances at the disasters of 
the British arms during the last war, but coolly 
lays it all down to the score of mismanagement 
on the part of the officers, and remarks that all this 
ignorance has been corrected in the Peninsular 
war, forgetting, that one of the most triumphant 
victories ever achieved by American arms, was 
achieved over these very Peninsular drilled troops. 
Gen. Jackson, a plain old farmer of Tennessee, who 
knew but little more science about the construc- 
tion of a fortification than he does about calculating 
eclipses, licked (to use a cracker phrase) these very 
«trained bands,’’ of the Peninsular war under the 
command of Packenham, one of Wellington’s fa- 
vorite pupils. This unfortunate, but brave com- 
mander displayed the same ignorance and con- 
tempt of our prowess, as here displayed by old 
Christopher in his cups, and well would it have 
been for him, had his campaign been bounded by 
his chamber walls,—his field of battle his writing 
table—his columns those of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine—and his only arms that same old crutch. 

Jonathan is a talkative fellow, and at times car- 
ries himself rather swaggeringly, and.may too of- 
ten, to comport with genuine modesty and diffi- 
dence, ask the question—‘* What do you think of 
me, stranger?”’—but yet, after all, he is just as rea- 
dy as his forefathers were to make good his pre- 
tensions (even if it be upon the heads of British, 
or, hired, troops) to a genuine descent from brave 
old Saxon ancestry. And although, our reviewer 
may talk of Bunker Hill, as a mere “ out-post af- 
fair, which any officer of the Peninsular school 
would have settled in a quarter of an hour’’— it is 
yet a fact, that Jonathan made it for them, one of 
the most sanguinary conflicts known in the list of 
‘s British disaster.” 





WE are indebted to the courtesy of a friend for 
a copy of the London Examiner, of the 20th No- 
vember, 1841. The Examiner holds the very high- 
est rank in England, asa literary journal, and it 





was with unaffected pleasure that, while looking 
over its pages, we noticed a very complimentary 
review of one of our American Annuals, “ The 
Gift,’’ published by Carey & Hart. But we, on 
reading further, were much more pleased to ob- 
serve the flattering notice given of the story, 
‘‘Murder Will Out,” published in this Annual, and 
written by our gifted friend and fellow-citizen, 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. of South Carolina. The 
praise bestowed by Albany Fonblanque, the editor 
of the Examiner, is of no mean value; and as our 
readers are, most of them, acquainted with the 
writings of Mr. Simms, and as he is a constant 
and favorite contributor to this Magazine, we shall 
take the liberty of transferring to our pages, from 
the Examiner, the notice of ‘‘ The Gift,’ and the 
remarks of the editor in relation to the stury writ- 
ten by Mr. Simms. We do not do this to add an- 
other proof to the truth of the Scripture senti- 
ment, that, ‘a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country ;”’ for it would not apply in all 
respects, as Mr. Simms is favorably known to, and 
highly appreciated by, his countrymen: though 
not perhaps to the extent he deserves. Nor do we 
do it, to add value to our own often expressed 
views in favor of the writings of Mr. Simms; 
but simply, to show how they are appreciated by 
foreigners who have not, nor can have, any local 
prejudices to gratify, either for or against the wri- 
ter in question : 


Tue Grrr: A Christmas and New Year’s Present for 

1842. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 

This is an American Annual, and one that does equal 
credit to the art and the literature of our brethren be- 
yond the Atlantic. Its designs and engravings are by 
American artists ; its contributions by American writers. 
It is all of native growth, and does honor to the soil. 

The frontispiece of the country girl, from a painting 
by Mr. Sully and engraved by Mr. Cheney, is exquisite. 
We have had little in our English Annuals through their 
whole career, to compare with this. It has the texture 
and effect of a fine painting. The opposite vignette by 
the same artists is nearly as good; and there are other 
works of s ngular merit. The homely compositions of 
Mr. Mount have not a little of the vigor and character of 
Wilkie. We welcome such unquestionable evidences of 
the advance of American art, with peculiar pleasure. 

The literature has also claims to attention. It has the 
flavor of originality. 

But all we intended to say about that, has been absorbed 
in the interest of the last story of the book. This is an 
American ghost story, and without exception the best we 
ever read. It is called “ Murder will Out.” Within our 
limits, we could not with any justice describe the whole 
course of its incident, and it isin that, perhaps, its most 
marvellous effect lies: but there is one extraordinary pas- 
sage in it, descriptive of the appearance of the alleged 
ghost, which we will endeavor to detach. It includes a 
perfect rationale of ghost-appearances. 

The scene is just after the final defeat of the British 
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in the revolutionary war: when a family of three per- 
sons, a lad of fourteen, his mother, and his mother’s 
brother, have found it necessary to move from the “ nine- 
ty-six district” into the low country. The slow flitting, 
with the wagon of family goods; the scenery they pass ; 
the night encampments ; the watchfulness necessary both 
by day and by night ; and the characters of uncle and 
nephew; are described with admirable vigor and wonder- 
ful local truth. On the second night the little party are 
joined by a strange and sinister-looking Scotchman, 
who professes to have fought on the American side in 
the recent war. They distrust him greatly, in many ways, 
and are made uneasy by his presence; but they can 
not drive him, humble and respectful as he isin manner, 
from what little comforts he claims to share with them. 
Next day they are joined by a more welcome visitor, an 
American major, the military chief of the youth of the 
party, the young lad, who hails his arrival with rapture. 
Some striking scenes take place, which end in the abrupt 
departure of the Scotchman, on the morning of the third 
day. The major stays breakfast that morning, and is 
then himself obliged to take leave, having mentioned 
in the presence of the Scotchman the route he was pur- 
suing and its purpose. The family move more slow!y in 
the same track—for both their visiters had been mount- 
ed according to their means—and on the second night, 
come to a spot which the major must have passed to com- 
plete his intended travel. They find, however, that he 
had certainly not passed. A figure like that of the 
Scotchman had. The lad, James Grayling, is filled with 
discomfort at this: so troubled is he indeed that he can- 
noteat his supper or keep his watch; and he strolls 
into the neighboring wood. 


“<It’s very strange!’ soliloquized the youth, as he 
wandered along the edges of the dense bay or swamp- 
bottom, which we have passingly referred to—‘ it’s ver 
strange what troubles me so! I feel almost frightened, 
and yet know I’m not to be frightened easily, and I 
don’t see any thing in the woods to frighten me. It’s 
strange the major did n’t come along this road! Maybe 
he took another higher up that leads to a different settle- 
ment. 1 wish I had asked the man at the house if there’s 
such another road. I reckon there must be, however, 
for where could the major have gone ?? 

“The unphilosophic mind of James Grayling did 
not, ia his Coben meditations, carry him much beyond 
this starting point; and with its continual recurrence in 
soliloquy, he proceeded to traverse the margin of the 
bay, until he came to its junction with, and termination 
at, the high road. The youth turned into this, and, in- 
voluntarily departing from it a moment after, soon found 
himself on the opposite side of the bay thicket. He 
wandered on and on, as he himself described it, without 
any power to restrain himself. He knew not how far he 
went but instead of maintaining his watch for two hours 
only, he was gone more than four;. and, at length, a 
sense of weariness which over powered him all of a sud- 
den, caused him to seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
Snatch a few moments of rest. He denied that he slept 
in this time. He insisted to the last moment of his life 
that sleep never visited his eyelids that night—that he 
was conscious of fatigue and exhaustion, but not drow- 
Sinesss—and that his fatigue was so numbing as to be 
pelntel, and effectually kept him fromany sleep. While 
1€ sat thus beneath the tree, with a body weak and nerv- 
less, bat a mind excited, he knew not how or why, to 
the most acute degree of expectation and attention, he 
heard his name called by the well known voice of his 
friend Major Spencer. The voice called him three times 
— James Grayling !—James !—James Grayling !’ before 
he could muster strength enough toanswer. It was not 
courage he wanted—of that he was positive, for he felt 





sure, as he said, that something had gone wrong, and he 
was never more ready to fight in his life than at that 
moment, could he have commanded the physical capa- 
city; but his throat seemed dry to suffocation—his lips 
effectually sealed up as if with wax, and when he did 
answer, the sounds seemed as fine and soft as the whis- 
per of some child just born. - 

*¢Oh! major, is it you 2?” 

‘* Such, he thinks, were the very words he made use of 
in reply and the answer that he received was dnstanta- 
neous, though the voice came from some little distance 
in the bay, and his own voice he himself did not hear. 
He only knows what he meant to say. The answer 
was to this effect: 

*¢ Tt is, James !—it is your own friend, Lionel] Spen- 
cer, that speaks to you; do not be alarmed when you 
see me! Theve been shockingly murdered !” 

* James asserts that he tried to tell him that he would 
not be frightened, but that his own voice was still a 
whisper, which he himself could scarcely hear. A mo- 
ment after he had spoken he heard something like a 
sudden breeze that rustled through the bay bushesat his 
feet, and his eyes were closed without his effort, and, 
indeed, in spite of himself. When he opened them, 
he saw Major Spencer standing at the edge of the bay, 
about twenty steps from him. Though he stood in the 
shade of the thicket, and there was no light in the 
heavens save that of the stars, he was yet enabled to 
distinguish perfectly, and with great ease, every linea- 
ment of his friends face. He looked very paie, and his 

rments were covered witkeblood ; and James said that 

e strove very much to rise from the place where he sat 
and approach him ;—* for, in truth,’ said the lad, ‘ so far 
from feeling any fear, I felt nothing but fury in my heart; 
but I could not move a limb, My feet were fastened to 
the ground; my hands to my sides; and I could enly 
bend forward, and gasp. I felt as if 1 should have died 
of vexation that I could not rise; but a power which I 
could not resist, made me motionless and almost speech- 
less. J could only say, * Murdered!’—and that one 
word I believe I must have repeated a dozen times.’ 

“¢¢ Yes, murdered !—murdered by the Scotchman who 
slept with us at your fire the night before last. James, 
1 look to you to have the murderer brought to justice! 
James !—do you hear me James ?” 

“<¢These,’ said James, ‘I think were the very words, 
or near about the very words, that I heard; and I tried 
to ask the major to tell me how it was, and how I could 
do what he required; butI didn’t hear myself speak 
though it would appear that he did, for almost-immedi- 
ately after I had tried to speak what I wished to say, he 
answered me just as if I had said it. He told me that 
the Scotchman had waylaid, killed, and hidden him in 
that very bay; that his murderer had gone to Charles- 
ton; and that if 1 made haste to town, I would find him 
inthe Falmouth packet, which was then lying in the 
harbor and ready to sail for England. He farther said 
that every thing depended upon my making haste—that 
I must reach town by tomorrow night if I wanted to be 
in season, and go right on board the vessel and charge 
the criminal with the deed. ‘£ Do not be afraid,’ said he, 
when he had finished; ‘ be afraid of — James, for 
God will help and strengthen you to the end.? When I 
had heard all, I burst out into a flood of tears, and then I 
felt strong. I felt that I could talk, or fight, or do almost 
any thing; andI jumped up to my feet, and was just 
about to run down to where the major stood; but with 
the first step which I made forward, he was gone. I 
stopped and looked all around me, but I could see noth- 
ing; and the bay was just as black as midnight. But I 
went down to it, and tried to press in where | thought 
the major had been standing; but could n’t get far, the 
brush and bay bushes were so close and thick. I was 
now bold and strong enough, and I called out, loud 
enough to be heard half a mile. I did n’t exactly know 
what [ called for, or what I wanted to learn, or I have 

forgotten. But I heard nothing more.’ ” 


Eventually the body is found in that spot, disfigured 
and covered with mud; and the murderer is afterwards 
relentlessly hunted out by the zeal and passion of the 
lad, and by the same means brought to punishment. 

We do not attempt to describe the many masterly points 
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of that portion of the story. Our object is to direct the 
readers attention to the fine mixture of the probable and 
natural with the supernatural in the extract we have given. 
That the boy should find himself in that spot; that he 
should associate some dark deed with the Scotchman, 
the latter having reached the destination which the ma- 
jor had failed to reach; that fatigue should have induced 
that kind of sleep which, so little is its refreshment, we 
cannot believe when we awake to have been asleep; that 
the Appearance should follow ; were almost matters of 
course. The detail about the packet and so forth, given 
by the alleged apparition, had been in like manner natu- 
rally suggested by the conversations over the encamp- 
ment fire when they were all together, and to which we 
have not been able to refer. Then we have to mark the 
nature of the Appearance. It is merely pale and bloody: 
what wé associate with the idea of a dream of death. 
If it had been the actual body of the dead man, the fea- 
tures must have been battered out of human shape, not 
merely pale; and the clothes covered with mud and 
water, not with blood. JVith what excellent tact it is 
managed and discriminated. And with what an effect 
do these words strike on the heart through the alarmed 
fancy of the poor dreamings boy—“ Do not be alarmed 
when you see me !” 

In this story, we repeat, a wise clue is to be found to 
almost all the ghost stories that have ever startled chim- 
ney corners. It is a rationale of the whole matter of such 
Appearances, given with fine philosophy and masterly in- 
terest. We never read any thing more perfect, or more 
consummately told. 

Consectures anp ResearcueEs concerning the 
Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato 
Tasso; by Richard Henry Wilde; 2 vols : New 
York, 1842. 


This interesting work has at last made its ap- 
pearance in our quarter, and the desire of many 
to peruse the volumes of Mr. Wilde has now been 
gratified. ‘Few points of literary history,” says 
Mr. Wilde, “are more interesting or more obscure 
than the Lovse, the Mapness, and the Imprison- 
mENT of Tasso.” And that “ to draw, as far as 
possible, from his own writings, whatever light they 
may afford concerning the most doubtful events of 
his life, is the object of this essay.” 


Washington Irving whose authority upon this 
point is beyond dispute, thus describes the learned 
and elegant researches of Mr. Wilde. “ After 
leaving Congress, Mr. Wilde, a few years since, 
spent about eighteen months in traveling through 
different parts of Europe, until he became station- 
ary, for a time,in Tuscany. Here he occupied 
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himself with researches concerning the private 
life of Tasso, whose mysterious and romantic love 
for the Princess Leonora, his madness and im- 
prisonment, had recently become the theme of a 
literary controversy, not yet ended; curious in 
itself, and rendered still more curious by some al- 
leged manuscripts of the poet, brought forward by 
Count Alberti. Mr. Wilde entered into the inves- 
tigation with the enthusiasm of a poet and the 
patience and accuracy of a case hunter; and has 
produced a work in which the ‘ vexed questions’ 
concerning Tasso are most ably discussed, and 
lights thrown upon him by his letters, and by vari- 
ous of his sonnets which last are rendered into 
English with rare felicity.” 

We might add our own testimony were it neces- 
sary, as to the richness and value of the “ Re- 
searches ’’ before us, which unite profound inves- 
tigation, ripe scholarship, cultivated taste, and a 
true vein of poetic feeling. A friend has however 
intimated his design of giving us a more elaborate 
and critical notice for our next number and we, 
defer therefore, any further remarks on these inter- 
esting volumes. 





Oration, delivered before the Thalian and Phi 
Delta Societies of Oglethorpe University ; on 
Commencement Day, 10th November, 1841; by 
James Louis Petigru, L.L.D. 


This Oration, printed by request of the Thalian 
Society, is an excellent and appropriate perform- 
ance. The scope of his remarks rest on the in- 
terweaving of education with the well-being and 
existence of society, and a consideration of the 
mode in which it should be conducted. 

His defence of classical studies is happy and 
well conceived, and his reflections on that system 
of education, which centres every thing in utility, 
are just and pertinent. 

He enters with much spirit into the idea of mak- 
ing education the hand-maid of religion, and 
shews how often high intellectual attainments, 
without a proper moral culture have proved disas- 
trous and ruinous. 


The oration is, on the whole, of superior merit ; 
it is not emblazoned with sparkling imagery and 
high wrought fancies, but is pervaded by those 
calm, judicious, sterling views, ef the wants and 
necessities of man, which prove the deep thought 
and exalted virtue of the gifted writer. 
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